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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


se 


HE news during the past week in regard to Tripoli and 
the war is extremely meagre. This does not mean, of 
course, that nothing has been done, but merely that the 
censorship has been very strict. Friday’s Times, however, 
contains a telegram from the front of considerable interest. 
The first Italian division holds with its outposts the fringe of 
the Tripoli oasis and patrols some ten kilometres of the desert 
where it is in occasional contact with the Turkish outposts, 
but there has been no serious fighting. The Times correspond- 
ent evidently thinks, and we should imagine rightly, that the 
proper plan for the Italians, who obviously do not want to 
compromise themselves with the Arabs—that is with the native 
population as contrasted with the Turks, who, of course, have 
always been a foreign garrison in Tripoli—is to go slow and 
not to attempt to move inland. He fears, however, that 
public opinion in Italy will not tolerate “a campaign of attri- 
tion.” If the Italian Government is foolish enough to be 
guided not by true military policy but by what they believe to 
be public opinion, they will make a fatal error and assuredly 
defeat their own ends. Let them ask themselves what is this 
public opinion with which they are threatened, and they will 
soon find, in Dr. Johnson’s words, that it is nothing but “a 
mixture of prejudice and newspaper paragraphs” and can be 
much more safely ignored than politicans usually imagine. If 
a Government is only patient, it will find that the noisy 
section of the public soon weary of screaming for more 
activity. Thunder showers are loud but they pass over 
quickly, 


The Times correspondent is evidently impressed by the 
Italian army in the field. He tells us that the discipline is 
above reproach, and that he is particularly struck by the fire 
control—the first proof of good military discipline. The 
regimental officers, we are told, treat the Turkish sniping with 
the contempt which it deserves, which again is a very sound 
sign, and shows that the nerves of the army are in good con- 
dition. The entrenching is excellent. The water difficulties, 
however, are evidently beginning. Another item of war news 
is the bombardment of Derna by the Italian squadron, which 
took place on Tuesday. The Turkish fortifications were 
destroyed and the Turkish flag hauled down, and the Italian 
troops are no doubt landed by now. 


On Tuesday last a report was current that the Turkish 
fleet had to put to sea, but proved to be without foundation. 
On Friday there was a recrudescence of the rumour, and the 
Daily Mail contained a definite statement that a Turkish 





until it could be caught and destroyed, but considering the 
overwhelming power of the Italian naval force such destruction 
would in the end be certain, and probably would take place 
before the Turks could do any damage to Italian shipping or 
Italian transports. In other words, the Turkish fleet, for 
what it is worth, would be thrown away without any real 
result. That being so, we can hardly believe that the Turkish 
Government will be so foolish as to order their navy to 
commit suicide. 


On Thursday the Turkish Parliament accorded a vote of 
confidence to the Government of Said Pasha by 125 votes to 
60. It is stated that the Opposition, reinforced by the delegates 
of the Committee, declared that if Shevket Pasha, the Minister 
of War, and the seven Ministers who belonged to the last 
Cabinet would resign, they would support the Ministry. 
Said Pasha is reported to have replied that, though he 
accepted the decision in principle, he would require at least 
two months to put it into execution. On this point the 
parties split. The Committee of Delegates agreed to Said 
Pasha’s terms while the regular Opposition broke off negotia- 
tions. The final majority of the Government was, we are 
told, secured by the adherence of the supporters of the Com- 
mittee and the majority of the Albanian and Armenian 
Deputies who rallied to the Bloc. The Times correspondent 
at Constantinople informs us that it is understood that the 
Government have determined to go with the Committee and 
adopt a fighting policy. 


The Grand Vizier in the course of his speech in the Chamber 
defended himself and his Government from the charge cf want 
of enterprise. As to reprisals against Italians in Turkey, they 
had acted in the best interests of their country. ‘“ Remember 
that France had to pay a heavy indemnity for treating Ger- 
mans in France in such a manner.” - He went on to say that 
if pacific endeavours failed and Islam was in danger, “naturally 
we shall defend the Fatherland to the last drop of our blood.” 
Then followed a significant declaration that he was not a 
partisan of “splendid isolation,” but that it was essential 
before concluding any entente to seek community of interests. 
Otherwise the entente would eventually turn out to their dis- 
advantage. This cryptic saying may point to the fact that 
Turkish friendship is for sale to the highest bidder, but it 
more probably alludes to a scheme for an alliance or under- 
standing between Turkey and the Balkan States, to which we 
have referred elsewhere. Among the Grand Vizier's last words 
was the statement: “I am not in favour of the idea of ceding 
Tripoli in return for monetary compensation.” 


How the Turkish Government mean to carry out their 
policy we find it difficult toimagine. The Turks are no doubt 
a brave people, and we can well believe that they are prepared 
to die in the last ditch, but as the Italians have no intention 
of going near the last ditch, that policy is in truth impracti- 
cable. We cannot help thinking that the Turkish Govern- 
ment’s real intention is to hold on till public opinion cools 
down, and then to accept the fait accompli. No doubt in a 
month or two, if not earlier, people will get accustomed to the 
idea of the loss of Tripoli, and then the inevitable will be 
accepted by the Turks as it always has been in the past. A 
population of fatalists finds resignation a comparatively easy 
virtue. The real danger spot is the Balkan peninsula. If 
through any fresh sorting of the pieces the ultimate aspiia- 
tions of Austria-Hungary in the Near East seem to be pre- 
judiced, and if accordingly Austria-Hungary feels compelled 
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to move, there is no telling what will be the result; or, to put 
it in another way, it is certain that a situation of the utmost 
gravity must arise. 


There is little more to be said about the negotiations 
between Germany and France. All that is known is that the 
negotiations in regard to French concessions in the Congo are 
proceeding, and that rumours are afloat that the Germans are 
not disinclined to consider a rearrangement of territory 
which would involve a counter concession to France near the 
Shari River. What we take to be a good sign is the belief 
that the statesmen both in Germany and France are anxious 
to proceed leisurely, because they feel that the contemplated 
reciprocal concessions will excite unpopularity in both 
countries. That is certainly very much better than the pro- 
spect of one country believing itself to have gained immensely 
and the other side to have suffered a corresponding loss. 
In regard to the whole negotiations, we cannot resist quoting a 
statement which the German Emperor is said to have made to 
a Belgian General who attended the ceremonies at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on Wednesday. It was to this effect: “ We made 
use of recent events in order to press demands which we could 
have pressed successfully in ordinary times only with great 
difficulties.” The Times correspondent tells us that the alleged 
conversation will doubtless be denied. The fact that it is 
quoted by so careful a publicist as the Berlin correspondent 
of the Times is, however, significant. The words attributed to 
the Emperor would certainly seem to represent the facts. 
Possibly the analogy of the platonic dialogues is helpful. 
Though Socrates did not use the words put into his mouth by 
his disciple, they were generally consistent with the Socratic 
mind. 


The news of the rising in China during the week seems to 
show that there have been no decisive developments. The 
energies of the Imperial Government have been chiefly 
devoted to hurrying troops along the railway from 
Peking to Hankau. The Times correspondent reported that 
the despatch of two divisions, over twenty thousand strong, 
to the south began on October 14th, and, as the railway has 
worked well, the first batch of them seem to have arrived in 
the vicinity of Hankau two days later. Meanwhile Admiral 
Sa Cheng-ping has reached Hankau with a fleet of some six or 
eight cruisers and four thousand troops. The number of 
rebel troops seems quite uncertain, but the military corre- 
spondent of the Times estimates that they cannot have more 
than seven thousand drilled men. 


On Wednesday Admiral Sa Cheng-ping apparently began 
to disembark his troops, which were immediately attacked by 
a force of some 2,000 rebels. The latter succeeded in driving 
back the enemy for some time, after which, however, they were 
obliged to retire for want of ammunition. On Sunday an edict 
was issued at Peking recalling Yuan Shih-kai from his retire- 
ment, appointing him Viceroy of Hunan and Hupeh, and 
ordering him to assist in quelling the rebellion. It will be 
remembered that Yuan Shih-kai was Viceroy of Chi-li at the 
accession of the present Emperor, but was ignominiously dis- 
missed from his post at the beginning of 1909 on account of 
his leanings towards the reform movement. It was at first 
rumoured that he had refused his new appointment, but it was 
officially stated in Peking on Wednesday that he had definitely 
accepted it, after making conditions as to the troops to be 
placed under his command. Friday’s news adds little to our 
knowledge, but in all probability the fighting at Hankau will 
be renewed before these pages are in our readers’ hands. If 
the rebels are not beaten quickly the position of the Manchus 
will be critical in the extreme. It is with them a case of now 
or never. 


We must postpone dealing with Mr. Birrell’s forecast of the 
Home Rule Bill till next week, but may note here the very 
great importance of the fact that what the Government is 
going to propose is evidently not glorified local government 
but Colonial Home Rule—i.c., a Parliament of two Houses and 
a Cabinet. For the moment we will only make one observa- 
tion: under Colonial Home Rule there can be no subsidy of 
mary millions a year to the Irish Government, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke last Saturday at 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle upon the Insurance Bill. He began 





with a complaint that because the Bill was universally accepted 
in principle it was expected that only its shortcomings should 
be alluded to and never its benefits, He then proceeded to a 
detailed analysis of the latter, laying especial emphasis upon 
the free choice of a doctor provided by the Bill, upon the cons 
sumption sanatoria, and upon the fact that the working man 
is to “ get 9d. for 4d.” Mr. Lloyd George next referred to the 
“disgraceful attempt to mislead friendly society men:berg” 
into thinking that their societies would be injured by the Bill, 
As a matter of fact their position would be strengtlened, 
With regard to the trade unions, he pointed out that their own 
actuary had reported that the Bill would distinct) y im. 
prove their financial position. And yet it had taken the 
representatives of the unions months to discover the fuct, 


After dealing somewhat superficially with a few of the 
difficulties in the Bill, Mr. Lloyd George made some observa- 
tions as to its opponents. He complained especially of the 
attitude of Mr. Balfour, who “ would not lift a finger to help 
it along, but would not accept the responsibility of killing it.” 
Mr. Lloyd George added that, although his measure wag an 
honest attempt to call on the working classes for a fair share 
of contributions, “ the people who are always flaunting the 
honesty of their opinions were the first to join with the 
extremist Socialists ” to embarrass and hinder him. Put in 
spite of this opposition, declared Mr. Lloyd George, amid the 
greatest enthusiasm, “the Bill is going through this year, I 
will fight it through or I will fall.” People had appealed to 
him to wait. “Wait for whom? Waitfor what? Why are 
we to wait? Are we to tarry because the Daily Mail and the 
Spectator and Mr. Philip Snowden are in no particular hurry?” 
Although the Bill had been under discussion for six months, 
he had not yet received a practical suggestion from any of 
the three. We have dealt with the speech elsewhere, but 
must say here that it strikes us as the utterance of a 
frightened man—a man who is in deadly fear that be may be 
going to fail. People do not have resort to such over-emphasis 
and screaming exaggeration unless they feel their position ig 
precarious, 


Friday’s newspapers contain an announcement that a com. 
plete agreement has been secured between the Gorernment 
and the Friendly Societies, and that the representatives of 
those societies have pledged themselves to support the Govern- 
ment owing to Mr. Lloyd George’s promise to concede almost 
the whole of their demands. The chief changes in tle Bill 
accepted by Mr. Lloyd George are: (1) Any society, including 
the Trade Unions, may become approved whatever its mem- 
bership. Thus the small societies will not lose their inde 
pendence. (2) Societies will be able in future to invest as 
they choose four-sevenths of their funds in the case of men 
and one-half in the case of women. (3) In cases where the 
employer pays the wages of the employee during sickness for 
at least six weeks, the contribution of the employer, wiih the 
consent of the Insurance Commissioners, will be diminished 
by one penny in the case of men and a halfpenny in the case 
of women. In both cases the employees will pay a penny 
less, 


At first sight Mr. Lloyd George appears to have secured a 
great triumph by means of these concessions. But what of 
the effect on his Bill ? We must remember that the very im- 
portant provisions of the measure which he has now thrown 
overboard, as if they were the merest lumber, were not inserted 
by accident or by malice. Mr. Lloyd George deliberately 
placed them there because he thought that without them his 
scheme would be financially and administratively unworkable. 
The fact that he has, after a hard struggle, yielded to the 
threats of the Friendly Societies does not alter the considera- 
tions which weighed with him before he realized the strength 
of those societies. All that has happened is that he has prob- 
ably made his Bill impracticable, and most certainly added 
greatly to the tremendous financial responsibilities to which 
he has already engaged the nation. 


Mr. Lloyd George is proceeding on the principle that the 
great thing is to pass his Bill—somehow and anyhow—as long 
as it is passed. If he cannot pass it one way it must be 
passed in another, so intense is his determination to get some- 
thing through and so avoid the appearance of failure. The 
reality of failure is, of course, upon him already, as he is 
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passin rovisions which he knows will ultimately 
= his a dg The next step in the downward path is to 
nare the doctors. He will very possibly accomplish this by 
" rocess similar to that by which the Friendly Societies were 
ph But here, again, victory will only be secured by 
qusre< ar, What the final Bill will be like and what will be 
su reoalts 0D our social and industrial life no one can tell, and 
Lloyd George, apparently, does not care. We are still 
doubtful, however, whether these mad tactics will be successful. 
Afew more victories like the present may mean utter ruin. 
“Bach fatal triumph brings more near the inevitable end. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s one hope is in the closure and the 
Jlotine. Just as the jerry-builder trusts to two feet of 
wee soil” to cover up bis leaking pipes, his drains that run 
up-bill, and bis disconnected cesspool, so Mr. Lloyd George 
counts upon the throttling of discussion to prevent the appal- 
ling muddle, financial and administrative, to which he has 
reduced his measure from being made clear to the nation. 


The question of redistribution is brought up in an excellent 
letter from Major Clive Morrison-Bell in the Morning Post of 
last Saturday. Starting from the conviction that this is the 
one and only inevitable question in the whole political field of 
to-day, Major Morrison-Bell urges the primary need of getting 
the “ man in the street ” interested in the subject and getting 
the force of public opinion under way. The cogency of 
Major Morrison-Bell’s argument is greatly reinforced by the 
excellent models erected in the vacant space on the north side 
of the Strand near the opening of Aldwych, in which the 
vagaries of representation under the existing system are 
strikingly illustrated. No one who is interested in this vital 
question should fail to visit the Strand models. 


A letter on Unionist leadership and the Halsbury Club move- 
ment appears in Tuesday's Times over the signature “One Who 
Served under Disraeli.” He maintains that, while nominally 
formed to promote highly commendable principles, the Hals- 
bury Club, which has been formed behind the backs of and 
without consultation with Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, 
is calculated to develop a division within the party on a question 
of tactics into a permanent breach. In conclusion the writer 
expresses his belief that “ if Mr. Balfour would call a meeting 
of the purty at once and lead the country in the same spirit as 
he leads a forlorn hope in Parliament, the chaff would be 
sifted from the wheat, and the small band of party wreckers 
would be clearly divided from the great majority, who want to 
strengthen the party attack, not to weaken the party personnel.” 
Pending such a meeting he appeals to his brother Unionists 
to avoid committing themselves to a step which on existing 
lines is fatal to party discipline, subversive of confidence, and 
certain to split the party at a moment when divided counsels 
will bring inexorable penalties on the country. On the follow- 
ing day Lord Halsbury wrote to the Times “to contradict in 
the most specific manner that the Halsbury Club, in so far 
as I know, orany single member of it, is actuated by any 
disloyalty towards the leader of the party. We desire,” he 
continues, “to co-operate with all Unionists, whatever view 
they may have taken of the events of last August, in fighting 
for the Unionist cause to the utmost of our power.” 


The military correspondent of the Times in the fourth of his 
interesting articles on the German military manwuvres deals 
somewhat severely with “the far-famed Prussian infantry.” 


He admits it has a rifle and ammunition superior to ours, is 
kept up to full strength, is sternly disciplined and remarkably 
good as regards physique. But according to him the German 
infantry leaves the impression that the hearts of the men are 
not in their work. 


_. “There is nothing in their eyes. The things which one sees 
in the look of men in a British or a French regiment one seeks in 
vain in the rather sullen-looking, half-cowed, and machine- 
made Prussian foot-soldier. The feeling that one receives is that 
these men are marching and manceuvring, not because they like 
it, but because they must, and that without the drive of the corps 
of officers they would melt away in the stress of battle. By other 
arms and by the Staffs the infantry are badly treated on the march. 
Guns and cavalry and Staffs trot and canter past them and cover 
them with dust as if it were quite a natural thing to do. The 
men march so close together, herded as it were, that the air can 
scarcely circulate in a column. The equipment is very old- 
fashioned, trying on the march, and out of place in the modern 
cone, The German boot is the worst military footgear conceiv- 
ey The marches were not severe in Mecklenburg, but columns 

t behind them a trail of tired and footsore men for whose con- 








veyance and assembly under military control no arrangements 
appeared to have been made.” 

After further commenting on their perfunctory tactics, neglect 
of scouting, and indifferent entrenching, he sums up “ The 
German infantry lacks fire, and there is no bite on the 
infantry attack.” 


The Eighty Club in Ireland were maliciously described by a 
Unionist speaker as a party of dull bores who had to go with 
one another because they could not get anyone else to go with 
them. It was also pointed out that they went with thes 
minds made up and that their inquiry into the state of the 
country was a farce because it was a foregone conclusion. 
These animadversions, we are glad to be able to say, cannot 
now be altogether justified. The Eighty Club have made a dis- 
covery: they have found a Protestant farmer in County Cork 
suffering under a systematic and ruthless boycott, for which 
there is no moral or economic justification, and one 
of their number, who happens to be the special correspon- 
dent of the Daily Chronicle, has issued an appeal to Mr. 
John Redmond “to exercise his great authority to stop this 
persecution of an innocent man.” Better late than never. The 
Eighty Club, if they go on waking up in this way, will one day 
discover the existence of outrage as well as boycotting. They 
may even yet lift up their voice, though the Radical Press have 
kept silence for three years on the subject, in condemnation 
of the murder of Constable Goldrick, who was shot dead at 
Craughwell while protecting the occupants of a boycotted farm, 
or of the abominable and protracted boycotting of Mr. Charies 
Clarke near Thurles. It is right to add that Mr. Clarke was 
only a landlord, and that at the time of the Craughweli murder 
Liberal politicians were not yet in a position to ask Mr. 
Redmond for concessions in return for value received. 


We note with regret from the reports of the meeting held 
at Reigate on Monday last that the attempt which is being 
made by the National Trust to purchase Colley Hill, the 
beautiful sweep of chalk down rising to a height of 750 feet 
above the town, is obtaining such meagre support. Unless 
£7,000, of which only about £1,500 has yet been found, can 
be raised before the middle of February next, the hill must 
pass into the hands of the speculative builder. At present 
people wander freely about the hill, but there are no rights of 
way, and therefore any building scheme must mean the total 
exclusion of the public. The hill is not only beautiful in 
itself, but there is a magnificent view from it over the wide- 
spreading green-blue Weald of Sussex. As it is the south 
slope which is for sale, the hill provides many very tempting 
sites for houses. There is nothing which the Londoner who 
goes to settle in the country likes, and rightly, so much asa 
site some 500 or 600 feet above the sea, facing south, and with 
a noble view in front and protection from the north behind. 
He feels that his house is set like a peach on a kitchen-garden 
wall. In these circumstances we feel sure that the National 
Trust is not encouraging any inflation of land values near 
London in agreeing to buy Colley Hill at the rate of about 
£130 an acre should they be able to raise the money. 


We fear it is impossible that the money will be obtained 
locally, but there is a very strong case for appealing to 
a wider public. If Colley Hill is saved and added to the 
twenty-six acres already given to the town of Reigate as a 
park by Mr. Taylor, the present owner of the hill, it is safe 
to say that a very large proportion of the people who will 
enjoy looking at the view, resting in the old chalk-pit with its 
cliff-like sides, or tracing the course of the old fortifications 
which were thrown up during the French war a hundred 
years ago, will be people from London. We trust, then, 
that the large body of Londoners who love the scenery 
of the Surrey chalk downs, and use the train to get 
their country walks upon them, will help the movement 
for the purchase of Colley Hill and send subscriptions 
to “The Secretary of the National Trust, 25 Victoria 
Street, S.W.” The National Trust is providing the nation, 
without entrance fee, with a National Gallery of Natural 
Pictures. Their collection does not as yet include a stretch of 
chalk down, and Colley Hill is a perfect example of this kind 
of natural picture. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78—Friday week 77}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BALFOUR’S LEADERSHIP. 


» lee prospects of a Parliamentary Opposition depend 
‘ upon two considerations. The first is the strength or 
weakness of its opponents. The second is its own internal 
condition. In regard to the first, nothing could well 
be more promising than the state of affairs at the present 
moment. The Liberal Government rests upon an unstable 
coalition. Unless it can secure the active support both of 
the Irish Members and of the Labour Party it must fall. 
But to secure this support is likely to become more and 
more difficult. No doubt if the Liberal Party itself did 
not exist it might be possible for the Ministry to conciliate 
the two groups. Unfortunately for them, however, the 
Liberal Party does still exist, if in a somewhat atrophied 
condition. There is therefore always the danger that if 
too many and too great concessions are made to the Irish 
the Liberal worm will turn. We admit that in theory the 
Government are always able to say to Mr. Redmond: “ Do 
not press us too far as regards Home Rule, and especially 
Home Rule finance, for if you do we shall not be able to 
carry our own people with us,” and, theoretically, again, 
Mr. Redmond ought to be amenable to this line of argu- 
ment. In practice, if the Government takes this line Mr. 
Redmond will in effect be sure to say: ‘“ We are sorry, 
but we are obliged to run these risks and to press you 
more than we ought to do, for if we do not we 
cannot carry Ireland with us. You must remember 
that if we compromise too much Mr. O’Brien and 
Mr. Healy will be able to undermine us in the consti- 
tuencies,” 

Here is a most uncomfortable situation for a 
Goverament engaged in trying to devise a Home Rule Bill 
which will appear moderate and reasonable, even though 
it makes the people of England and Scotland pay some 
six or seven millions a year for the privilege of letting 
Ireland interfere with their domestic concerns, while 
they have not the right to interfere with hers, or even to 
see that the English money showered on Ireland is properly 
and fairly laid out. In addition to this the Government 
have got to consider how to placate the Labour Members 
and, still more, the Labour Unions, while preserving the 
country from starvation and disorder through anarchical 
strikes. Finally there is the hideous labyrinth of the In- 
surance Bill into which Mr. Lloyd George has led his 
colleagues. The Insurance Bill is bad enough by itself, 
but owing to its reintroduction at a moment when there is 
not time to pass it, if adequate discussion is allowed, 
a Parliamentary situation has arisen of no small peril. 
How the Insurance Bill and about six other Bills of im- 
portance are to be got through before Parliament is 
prorogued in the middle of December must be a veritable 
nightmare to members of the Cabinet who can spare time 
for reflection and are not altogether absorbed in making 
platform speeches about the kindheartedness of those 
who are going to give the working man ninepence 
change out of a fourpenny bit. Never was the 
position of a Government more difficult and _pre- 
carious, and, therefore, never was the opportunity 
offered to a Parliamentary Opposition more promis- 
ing. And not only is the opportunity for damaging 
the Government beyond expectation good. The Opposition 
have the excellent fortune to possess a leader in the House 
of Commons who is absolutely unrivalled in his powers of 
Parliamentary criticism. Mr. Balfour is a past master in 
the art of —. and if any man can bring the Govern- 
ment down by the use of Parliamentary tactics it is he. 

Unfortunately if we turn from Se situation in which the 
Liberal Party is placed to discuss the internal condition of 
our own party we find that the evil plight of the Liberals 
is neutralized by the internal dissensions amongst the 
Unionists. Astounding as it appears, the Unionist Party, 
instead of closing its ranks and attacking the enemy at 
so great a disadvantage, has chosen this moment of all 
others to engage in that most futile of proceedings for 
a political party—a dispute about the leadership. We are 


well aware that the founders of the Halsbury Club, 
the men who took the lead against Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne in the summer, are willing to make public 
ge ot that they have not the least desire to oust 

r. Balfour from the leadership, and that they do not 





intend their action to show want of confidence in him & 
in Lord Lansdowne. We do not, however, mean to let our 


minds be bemused or to help to bemuse those of our readers 
by pretending that we are taken in by these asseverations 
We do not, in other words, intend to waste time in dis. 
cussing the intentions of the founders of the Halsbury Club, 
. We will even assume that these intentions are jn all 
cases of the very best. What we have to look at ; 
not intentions, but acts. Now there can be no do bh 
that the actions of the founders of the Halsb 
Club are bound to weaken the authority, and so the 
efficiency, of Mr. Balfour's leadership. At the moment 
what he needs most for the work before him is the 
unabated confidence of the whole party, and that is what 
is being withdrawn from him by the foundation of the 
Halsbury Club. 

We know, and the bulk of our readers know, perfect 
well that there is a strong movement in a@ section of the 
Unionist Party against Mr. Balfour—a movement jn 
favour of deposing him and choosing another leader, 
foundation of the Halsbury Club lends support to that move. 
ment. These are the facts, whatever may be the palliating 
arguments of official apologists, and we do not mean to bling 
them. As we said last week, even if it were possible to make 
out a strong case against Mr. Balfour's leadership it 
would be a capital crime against the party for dig. 
satisfied Unionists to press their point. There is no 
possibility of getting rid of Mr. Balfour. Whatever else 
may be his faults, he is a man of high courage and creat 
tenacity of purpose, and we may be certain that he will 
not let himself be bluffed or bullied out of the party 
leadership by the threats of acabal. The notion of turning 
him out by force when he is unwilling to go is ridiculous, 
for the very good reason that a majority of the party 
intend to stand by him. This means that an attempt to 
get rid of Mr. Balfour can only have one end—the destruc. 
tion of the Unionist Party. To put the matter in another 
way, there are quite enough people who mean to stand by 
Mr. Balfour at all costs to wreck the party. We are con- 
fident that if an attempt were made to poll the Unionists in 
the House of Commons the anti-Balfourites would suffer 
complete disaster. If Mr. Balfour liked to be merciless 
to his opponents he would only have to call a meeting of 
his party and place his resignation in its hands. If he 
did so there would not be found a single Unionist of light 
and leading to propose its acceptance. He would obtaina 
unanimous vote of confidence, which would place those 
critics who condemn him in private but dare not 
speak out in public in a very humiliating position. 
And not only is Mr. Balfour’s position strong from the 
fact that, whether rightly or wrongly, a majority of the 
party mean to support him, but also from the fact that 
the anti-Balfourites have no leader to put in his place. 
They have attempted to cast Mr. Austen Chamberlain for 
that réle, but there is no reason to imagine that Mr. 
Chamberlain would take the position even if it were offered 
to him. For ourselves, indeed, we are convinced that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, though, we think, he has shown 
weakness and want of judgment in taking part in the 
foundation of the Halsbury Club, is loyal to his chief. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is not of the stuff from which 
political bravo is made. He is by nature honourable, 
sincere, and worthy of all trust. He may take a false 
step or two, but in the last resort we are sure he will play 
the game and refuse absolutely to stab Mr. Balfour in the 
back. What we have said of Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
may be said with equal certainty of the bulk of Mr. 
Balfour's colleagues, i.., the men of Cabinet rank, 
They are not going to desert their chief. Here, then, are 
the facts. Mr. Balfour cannot be got rid of without 
shattering the Unionist Party to atoms, and even if he 
could be there would be no one to put in his place to 
reunite the party. 

But, though the facts are as we have just stated them, we 
have no intention whatever of defending Mr. Balfour's leader- 
ship of the Unionist Party on such narrow grounds. Mr. 
Balfour is not merely a pis aller as a party leader. We 
have not always seen eye to eye with Mr. Balfour, nor 
again have we approved of many of his acts of leader- 
ship. We say, however, with the most absolute conviction 
that we believe him to be not only the only possible leader 
of the party at the present moment, but that he is m 
many ways a specially effective leader for the existing situa- 





tion ; a leader, that is, in whom the party can and ought to 
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have confidence, and who is capable of leading it to victory 


if he be fairly treated and if he receive the confidence of 
the troops behind him—and more especially of the officers 
nd non-commissioned officers of his army. Among the 
oak and file we do not believe that there is anv dis- 
ve 9 ‘is nothing about which there is more cant 
and nonsense talked than party leadership. While a 
succeeding, party leaders get credit for acts of 
eaven-born statesmanship which are in no sense due to 
them, but which are purely the result of accident. When, 
however, for any reason a political party becomes weakened 
and discredited, every piece of ill luck, every buffet of 
fortune, is put down to the incapacity of the leader. 
This is what has occurred in Mr. Balfour's case. He has 
been made the scapegoat of all the misfortunes of the 
Unionist Party and of all the rashness and folly of other 
men. Anyone who will look at the facts fairly will see at 
once how Mr. Balfour has suffered in this respect. It was 
not he who broke up the Unionist Party by the introduc- 
tion of the fiscal controversy. It may be true that Mr. 
Balfour has now become reconciled to Tariff Reform— 
very possibly he was always an anti-Free Trader—but 
if he had had his way he would certainly not have thrown 
down that apple of discord. In any case it does not rest 
with the Tariff Reformers to ask why he was not strong 
enough to prevent it from being thrown down. But though 
Mr. Balfour did not break up his party, he has had to 
bear the brunt of all the evils which have come from its 
disintegration, including the loss of the great democratic 
Lancashire constituencies to the cause of the Union, for 
that is what the Tariff Reform policy means in practical 
politics. The Unionist Party has been for the last eight 
years like a body of men floundering about in a morass 
and abusing and injuring each other in their efforts to get 
on to firm ground. While this process is going on it is no 
doubt human nature for the miserable and bemired 
flounderers to look out for somebody to abuse, and natural 
also that that somebody should be their leader. The fact 
remains, nevertheless, that it is not he who is responsible 
for their difficulties. However, we do not in the least 
want to cry over spilt milk. The question we most fully 
admit is now, not how we got into the mire, but how 
we are to get out of it. In our opinion there is only 
one way, and that is through the leadership of 
Mr. Balfour and therefore through continued confidence 
inhim. If the party will only rally behind him he can 
and will, we believe, get us out; but the rally must be a 
real one, and the confidence must be real, and not a matter 
of lip-service. If that true confidence is given to him we 
have little doubt that in a couple, of years’ time, or perhaps 
less, we shall have all the people who are now abusing 
Mr. Balfour turning aaa and finding that he is a 
Heaven-sent leader, and that the Unionist Party could not 
possibly be in better hands. In that happier hour we may 
again claim the privilege of criticism. ‘Till it arrives no 
word shall fall from us to weaken Mr. Balfour's hands. 
Feeling as we do that confidence in our leader, unity of 
purpose, and concentration of action are the things to be 
desired above all others for the Unionist Party, we shall 
say no more about the Halsbury Club. It would only 
make the blunder of its foundation worse to indulge in 
recriminations against its founders. AW we ask them, 
now that the club is founded, is to show their confidence 
in Mr. Balfour and to put an end to the talk about his 
deposition, and to do this not by the expression of pious 
opinions like Lord Halsbury’s Jetier, but by giving him 
a loyal support. The first step is for the club to take 
the earliest possible opportunity of passing a vote of 
confidence in Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. If 
they will do this Unionists will cordially sympathize 
with them in their attempts to show the people of 
this country how great is the need for putting an 
end to the rule of an unchecked House of Commons, 
and how necessary it is to keep the Constitutional question 
to the front. In conclusion we would ask Unionists every- 
where to be patient, and to remember that when a party 
once finds itself in the position in which the Unionist 
Party is at the present time it cannot be expected to 
Win on its own merits or on its own legislative proposals. 
Beaten parties, and indeed all parties in opposition, win 
not by their own strength but by taking advantage of the 
failures and follies of their opponents. All that the 
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Opposition can do is to keep themselves ready to take 








the helm the moment the owners of the vessel come to 
the conclusion that they want a new captain and a new 
crew. All the omens show that they will be conscious of 
this want in a very short time. But it must be remem- 
bered that the owners will not send for a new captain anda 
new crew, but will put up with those now in charge 
of the vessel if they see the alternative crew fighting 
among themselves and apparently unable to agree as to 
who is to be their captain. Anything, they will argue, is 
better than entrusting the ship of State to people who are 
squabbling among themselves. 





THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


Se Triple Alliance may continue m name for some 
time. In fact it has ceased to exist. That is the 
first consequence of Italy's acquisition of Tripoli. When 
we say that the ‘l'rip'e A/!iance has been destroyed by the war 
we are not thinking oi any special estrangement of interests 
between Italy and ber late allies. What has killed the 
Alliance is, not a quarrel between the parties, but the 
emergence of ceriain physical facts which cannot be got 
rid of by any diplomacy however skilful. Through the 
occupation of Tripoli, Italy has ceased automatically to be 
in a position to ally herself with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, or to join with them should a war arise with the 
Powers that form the T'riple Entente. Very little reflection 
will show that this is the case. Suppose, owing to some 
new and unfortunate development, Germany became 
engaged ina war with the Triple Pniente. In that case 
the German Government would apply to the Italians to 
carry out their obligations. What would be the answer of 
the Italian Government ? As things now exist they could 
only make one auswer, and it must be to the following 
effect: “Italy, of course, desires to carry out every pledge 
made by her to her partners in the Triple Alliance. Un- 
happily, however, she is not able to do so unless, of 
course, Germany aid \ustria~-Hungary can show her that 
they possess the ud of the sea, or at any rate the 
command of the M rranean, and ean clear that sea of 
the French and |! sh fivets. Unless they can do that 
Italy’s hands are tied, and she can take no part in the war 
and give no assistance fo her former allies. The fact that 
she has the flower of her army in Tripoli and that her 
troops there can on'y for the present and probably for 
some considerable tine be fed by sea makes it impossible 
for Italy to be at war with any Power or group of Powers 
which possess the command of the sea in the Mediter- 
ranean. If the sea communications between Italy and her 
new provinces were cut, the Italian army would perish of 
starvation or have to surrender to the Triple Entente. It 
is not a quesiion of good faith or bad faith. Italy is 
physically unable to carry out her obligations. It would 
be idle for her to na war by sacrilcing some 30,000 
men and her w!o * It is clear that the Governments 
of Germany and tria-Hungary would have no answer 
to make to the c¢ nsiderations thus presented to them. 
They could not guaranive her communications with Tripoli, 
and therefore | case against joining them must of 
necessity be ac juiescea in Therefore, for the time at any 
rate, Italy has 


automatically ceased to be in effective 
alliance with Germany and Austria-Hungary. The Triple 
Alliance has become a Dual Alliance 
If we consider the further consequences of this fact they 
will be seen to be of no small importance. It is some- 
times said that the German General Staff have never 
considered that the Italian army would be of very much 
use to them or would be able to play any great part 
in a war with France and her allies. Possibly this may 
be true so fur as aggressive action on the part of 
Italy is concerned. Yet as a matter of fact the Italian 
alliance was of great military value to Germany. It meant, 
to begin with, that the French would have to keep at least 
ten divisions and probably a good deal larger force on their 
Alpine fronticr and also along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean in order to prevent Italian raids by land and sea 
With Italy out of the Triple Alliance there would be no 
need for these precautions, and some 150,000 to 200,000 
men would be set free for use at the principal danger 
points on the eastern frontier of France. No doubt 
150,000 to 200,000 men does not sound a very large 
number, but wit! things so nearly balanced as they will 
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be on the line between Basle and the Belgian frontier, the 
setting free of such a force might very well turn the scale 
in favour of France. But these are not by any means the 
only military consequences that flow from Italy ceasing to 
belong to the Triple Alliance. If Italy were rendering 
military aid to Austria-Hungary that Power need feel no 
anxiety as to her southern frontier, that is, as to 
Italian Tyrol and Istria and Trieste. If, however, Italy 
were not a party to the war, then Austria-Hungary as a 
precaution must keep quite a considerable part of her army 
to guard these provinces, which are included under the 
term Italia Irredenta. She must take into consideration 
the fact that there is a large part of the Italian population 
which considers that the Trentino, the Dolomite Mountains, 
Trieste, and Istria “ought of right” to belong to Italy, 
and that if the arms of the Dual Monarchy and of Germany 
met with a reverse, the Italian Government would be 
practically forced by public opinion to seize the opportunity 
of redeeming the Italian-speaking provinces from the 
Austrian yoke. This means that Austria-Hungary must 
keep a very large force—probably not less than 200,000 
men—to watch and prevent an “ Irredentist”” outbreak. 
But the steri‘izing of such a force would to a very con- 
siderable extent diminish the aid which Austria-Hungary 
could bring to her German ally in a conflict with Russia. 
Here, again, a difference of 150,000 men might turn the 
scale. Nor would the matter end here. The forward party 
in Italy has aspirations in regard to Dalmatia as well 
as Tyrol and Trieste, and Austria-Hungary might there- 
fore be obliged to keep her fleet in readiness to protect 
Dalmatia, and also strong garrisons in all the sea- 
board towns from Pola to Cattaro. In other words, 
Austria-Hungary would have to fight, not with a secure, 
but with an exposed flank—a matter of the gravest concern 
to her military commanders. 


All these consequences of the automatic withdrawal of 
Italy from the a pe Alliance may be regarded by the 
friends of peace with sincere satisfaction. While the Triple 
Alliance was firm and strong there was always a danger of 
its immense power being misused. Anything, therefore, 
which neutralizes that power must make for peace. Ger- 
many, we may feel sure, will not want to bring on a war at 
a moment when it is quite impossible for Italy to render 
her any assistance. Another consequential loss to Germany 
from the war is the estrangement of Turkey. Up till the 
beginning of this month it seemed more and more likely 
that Turkey would become a satellite of Germany, and so 
virtually a member of the Triple Alliance. That 
Germany had every right from a military point of 
view to congratulate herself upon the acquisition of such 
an ally is obvious. With the aid of Turkey, Germany 
might have made a very disagreeable counter-stroke 
against Britain by means of an invasion of Egypt. A 
Turkish force, inspired and partially equipped by 
Germany, could calheille have got across the desert, 
and it would have been by no means an easy task for us 
to destroy such a force helene it entered the Delta. What 
Napoleon did and Ibrahim Pasha did could certainly be 
done to-day by the Turkish army. In the present temper 
of the Turkish people towards Germany there is little 
prospect of Turkey being absorbed in the German system. 
In all probability the consequences of the war as regards 
Germany extend a good deal beyond the impossibility of the 
Turkish army being any longer at the disposal of the 
German Government in case of war with the Triple 
Entente. Unless we are very much mistaken, we shall 
find the Turks in the future exceedingly shy of German 
patronage. They will begin to wonder whether the 
encouragement of German enterprise in Asia Minor and so 
forth may not in the end lead to the virtual loss of those 
a. “Put no trust in any European Power” will 
ecome, we expect, for a very considerable time the order 
of the day at Constantinople. 


Another probable consequence of the war is fore- 
shadowed in the statement as to Turkish policy made by 
the Grand Vizier in the Chamber last Wednesday. In 
that statement Said Pasha declared that Turkey ee | 
to maintain and strengthen her normal sincere relations 
with the Balkan States “ on a basis of mutual confidence and 
the reconciliation of our common interests.” The advantages 
which Turkey would obtain by encouraging the buffer 
States of the Balkans are obvious, and it is by no means 
unlikely that the Balkan States might think it well worth 


. . ta 
while, for the time being at any rate, to fall in with Turkey’ 
views and form something in the nature of an alliance . 
maintaining the status quo in South-Eastern Europe 1h 
is true that the Balkan States are all jealous of each othe 
and that they all, should Turkey break up, hope to get the 
best pieces of the Turkish heritage for themselves. But there 
dislike and jealousy of each other are outweighed by their 
jealousy and dread of Austria-Hungary and her partner 
Germany. If they can agree upon nothing else they are all 
agreed in wishing to say “ Hands off!” to Austria-Hungary. 
They know that if Austria-Hungary were once to grasp 
Macedonia and Salonika their prospects of aggrandisemene 
would vanish, and the successor to Turkey at Constan. 
tinople would be not one of them but the Hapsbur 
monarchy. They would far rather go on as they are ice 
the next ten or twelve years, and so keep the door open to 
the aspirations of “poor honest men,” than place them- 
selves at the mercy of Austria-Hungary. For the moment, 
then, they may expected to fall in with Turkish 
proposals for an alliance to preserve the status quo in the 
Balkans. Certainly Britain could have no objection to 
such an alliance, for it would probably make for peace, 
and now, as always, peace is the greatest of British 
interests. We say “probably” advisedly, for we of 
course cannot leave out of account the fact that if 
Austria-Hungary saw the prospect of a firm alliance 
being concluded between Turkey and Montenegro, Servia, 
Bulgaria, and Greece she might be inclined to de. 
clare that the alliance was in effect aimed against 
her and that she must strike before it was too late, 
Striking in that case would of course mean the movement 
of her troops through the — of Novibazar to Salonika, 
a movement which would almost ceriainly bring on a 
general war in the Balkans. If, however, instead of a 
formal alliance only a generat understanding were to be 
arrived at it would be much more difficult for Austria. 
Hungary, though aggrieved, to take the field. 


In thinking out the consequences of the new arrange- 
ment of the Powers which must follow, or to speak more 
correctly, which has automatically followed, Italian action 
in Tripoli, the conclusion reached is thus distinctly 
pacific. No doubt the disturbance caused by a new trim- 
ming of the boat always produces some danger, but on 
the whole the cause of peace has been strengthened, 
not weakened. The reason is a very simple one. In the 
present temper of the Great Powers what is to be dreaded 
most of all is, as we have stated above, that one Power or 
group of Powers should possess a great predominance of 
physical force. If and when that occurs the Power 
or group of Powers in question is under a tremendous 
temptation to say, “* We can certainly win if the great war 
comes now. Who can tell whether we shall be in so 
favourable a position a year or two hence? Had we not 
better strike while the iron is hot? If we do not the 
balance of military power may incline to one of our rivals, 
and we may be quite sure that they will not be so foolish 
as to let the lucky moment pass. By not availing our- 
selves of our opportunity we shall not really prevent war, 
but only postpone it till we fight at a disadvantage.” If 
this is the temper of the Great Continental Powers, as we 
judge it to be, it is a great advantage that they should be 
so evenly balanced that no one is really able to tell what 
the consequences of a war would be, and therefore that no 
Power should feel too confident of success. The automatic 
withdrawal of Italy from the Triple Alliance has most 
certainly weakened the military power of that alliance, 
and made it impossible for Germany and Austria-Hungary 
to say, “ Now is the time to get the war over with the 
least risk to ourselves.” 


It may perhaps be said that, though this is true of 
Germany, the consequent increase in the relative power 
of France may encourage her to adopt the policy of 
“Now or never.” That is sound in theory, but fortunately 
not sound in practice. The French, though determined 
to defend themselves, are not now an aggressive or war- 
loving people, and we may be quite sure that they will do 
nothing to provoke war, especially when they know that if 
they did deliberately bring on a war on the grounds wa 
have just stated they would not have the support of Russia 
or Britain. The more evenly balanced the rival groups 
are the less the danger of an outbreak, and undoubtedly 
the balance has become more even owing to the Triple 








having faded into a Dual Alliance, 
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LLOYD GEORGIAN FINANCE. 


TITH much of what Mr. Lloyd George said in his 
W impassioned speech at Whitefield’s Tabernacle last 
Saturday it is unnecessary for any serious critic to deal. 
When the present Chancellor of the Exchequer finds him- 
self facing a sympathetic and undiscriminating audience he 
habitually allows his tongue to run away with him, and 
much of what he saié on Saturday is only of interest so far 
as it illustrates his emotional character. What is of import- 
ance to the people of this country is the demand which he 
made that the National Insurance Bill, one of the most im- 
rtant measures ever submitted to Parliament, should be 
forced through the House of Commons before Christmas in 
order to save his personal reputation. By way of justifying 
this preposterous claim, Mr. Lloyd George suggested that all 
the critics of his Bill were inspired with some malevolent 
desire to kill the Bill. He ignored the fact that every critic, 
including the Spectator, which came in for a special share of 
his abuse, welcomed the Bill when it first appeared, and only 
began to criticise it as the practical defects of the measure 
were revealed. We are quite willing to shrug our shoulders 
at the charge that we are actuated by malevolence in this 
matter—and, if Mr. Lloyd George likes to say so, in every 
other matter; but it is a little curious that among the critics 
of the Bill whose opinions Mr. Lloyd George dismisses as 
being unworthy of attention because so obviously inspired 
by malevolence are men of such different temperament and 
origin as Mr. Philip Snowden, “my friend Lansbury,” 
Sir Edward Braybrooke, and Mr. Sidney Webb. 

Mr. Lloyd George has in fact reached this point 
in regard to his Bill that he now demands that 
the measure, in whatever shape he chooses to put 
it forward, is to be treated as sacrosanct. When 
he has pronounced his judgment not a dog is to 
dare to bark. The Bill as finally designed by him must 
be accepted by the House of Commons and the country as 
the flawless work of an inspired lawgiver. When such 
a proposition as this is put forward by any Minister the 
country is entitled to ask what he has previously done to 
justify his present claim. Mr. Lloyd George’s previous 
great achievement was the Budget of 1909, and the dis- 
tinguishing feature of that Budget was the entirely new 
proposal to levy certain duties on certain defined values of 
land. Apart from the land value duties the Budget of 
1909 would have passed through the House of Commons 
with very little opposition. The land value taxes were put 
in the forefront of the Bill because they constituted the 
portion of the Budget to which Mr. Lloyd George attached 
most importance, and which he knew would meet with 
most opposition. While fighting these new taxes through 
the House of Commons he repeatedly claimed that they 
were going to yield a magnificent revenue to meet the 
demands of social reform and of naval defence. More 
than once, in reference to his 3d. in the £ on undeveloped 
land, he demanded scornfully of his critics on the Opposi- 
tion benches whether they could not spare even 3d. for old- 
age pensions and the needs of the Navy. The impression 
created throughout the country by his speeches was that 
the new land value duties were going to be a prolific 
source of revenue. Yet now we have the confession of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners that in the first completed 
year since these taxes had been in operation the increment 
value duty and the reversion duty have each yielded sums 
so small that the Cemmissioners are afraid to mention 
them, and the undeveloped land duty in the two years 
since the tax has been in operation has yielded respectively 
£1,189 and £1,162. In order to secure this laughable 
result a gigantic staff of valuers has been appointed which 
at the end of the financial year 1910-11 numbered over 
1,500, and has since been considerably increased. The 
aggregate cost of this staff already appears to exceed 
£250,000 a year. A very large sum must be added for the 
printing and distribution of the mullions of forms 
issued. In return for this expenditure Mr. Lloyd 
George has succeeded in raking in a revenue of £2,351. 
In other words, the net loss to the country of two years’ 
operation of Mr. Lloyd George’s land taxes has been, on 
the most favourable estimate, well over a quarter of a 
mnillion sterling. 

In answer to these damning figures Mr. Lloyd George’s 
supporters in the Press have all with one accord been 
crying that it is quite ridiculous to expect that the land 
taxes should vield their full revenue in the first few years 





of their operation. It is in years to come, they tell us, 
that the revenue is to rollin. That excuse would be very 
lausible if it were not for the unfortunate fact that Mr. 
loyd George has definitely committed himself on more 
than one occasion to precise estimates of what the land 
taxes were to yield, not in the remote future, but in the 
years just concluded. In his Budget speech on April 29th, 
1909, he stated that the increment duty would yield in the 
year 1909-10 £50,000, and that the reversion duty would 
yield £100,000. He gave no separate estimate in that speech 
for the yield of the duty on undeveloped land because 
that was mixed up at the time with another tax on 
ungotten minerals which was subsequently abandoned. 
He did, however, more than a year later, namely, in his 
Budget speech on June 30th, 1910, give a fresh estimate 
which included the undeveloped land tax. The estimate 
given on this latter date was :—Increment Duty, £20,000 ; 
Reversion Duty, £90,000; Undeveloped Land Tax, £140,000, 
It is to be noted that when this estimate was given, barely 
fifteen months ago, Mr. Lloyd George's Valuation Depart- 
ment had already set to work. As the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue confess, they made their preliminary 
arrangements for putting the Budget of 1909 into opera- 
tion before the Royal Assent was given to the Act, and by 
June, 1910, they had had nearly six months of preparation, 
while the Act itself had been legally in force for two 
months. Therefore Mr. Lloyd George had then all the 
data necessary for forming a judgment. The contrast 
between the judgment which he formed then and the 
realized results can best be set out in tabular form :— 


As estimated on Actual 
June 30th, 1910. yield. 


Undeveloped Land Duty ... £140,000 £1,162 
‘ Increment Duty +n eee 20,000 Nil 
Reversion Duty ine on 90,000 Nil 


This concise table absolutely disposes of the plausible 
excuse that the present farcieal results of the tax are only 
due to the fact that it has been such a short time in 
operation, and that we can still rely upon the estimates of 
a Heaven-sent financier. 

It is worth while to deal with another defence of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s finance which some of the Radical 
papers have hastened to make. They have seized on a 
paragraph in the Inland Revenue Report which 
states that the Valuation Department in dealing with 
property passing at death and valued for the pur- 
poses of death duties has increased the valuation 
as brought in by the accounting parties by the 
sum of no less than £3,283,000. It is argued that this 
increase has only been secured through the operations of 
a department appointed for the purpose of giving effect to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s land value duties. The answer is 
that before ever Mr. Lloyd George’s land value duties 
were brought before the House of Commons the Inland 
Revenue Department had created a separate valuation staff 
for dealing with valuations for death duty purposes, and 
the only connexion between this staff and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s new taxes is that the old staff formed a nucleus 
for the new department. It is perfectly reasonable that 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners should possess a valua- 
tion department for checking valuations for death duties ; 
the folly of Lloyd Georgian finance consists in setting up 
a vast machinery for valuing a thing which nobody, except 
under the rarest conditions, ever wants to buy, namely, a 
piece of land stripped of everything which human labour 
has added to it. As was repeatedly urged in the 
columns of the Spectator during the whole long con- 
troversy over the land taxes, the scheme of a special 
tax on bare sites is not only utterly unsound in principle, but 
utterly unworkable in practice. Already within the space 
of two years it has hopelessly broken down. The Com- 
missioners, at an enormous cost and with an even more 
serious multiplication of permanent officials, have succeeded 
in making 298,000 provisional valuations, covering 370,000 
hereditaments. They state that the number of heredita- 
ments to be dealt with is 11,000,000, so that at the present 
rate of working it would take thirty years to complete the 
provisional valuations of the United Kingdum. But a 
provisional valuation is a very different thing from a final 
valuation, as the Inland Revenue Commissioners will 
shortly be discovering. Yet the Act requires them to 
revalue all undeveloped land once every five years. It is 


palpable that this cannot be done, and that the terms of 
the Act cannot be carried out unless the Valuation 
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Department is enormously extended, with a corresponding 
increase of cost. 

What prospect there is of getting any revenue even to 
pay interest on the capital sums wasted in this valuation 
we may infer from a httle point in the — report which 
has been generally overlooked. The Commissioners state 
that instructions were given to their valuers to deal in the 
first instance with properties where there was some pro- 
spect of getting an immediate revenue, and in particular 
with undeveloped lands. That is to say, the valuers have 
not attempted to make a systematic and uniform valuation, 
taking the rough with the smooth. They have picked out 
properties where they thought there would be a revenue, 
and the result has been that in two years they have secured 
£2,351 at an expenditure certainly exceeding quarter of 
a million. That is Mr. Lloyd George’s financial triumph, 
and it is on the credit of this record that he demands that 
the country shall accept at his hands whatever provisions 
he chooses to put into a Bill affecting, perhaps for gene- 
rations to come, the finances of the United Kingdom. 





THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 


HERE seems to be a little doubt about the nature of 
the revolt in China. It is no provincial rising on 
behalf of local grievances, but the final blossoming into 
deed of an unrest and discontent which has been growing 
for a generation. The theatre is Southern China, which 
has long been the stronghold of progressive opinions and 
anti-Manchu feeling, but the unrest is not confined to 
the South. According to the Times correspondent, the 
educated classes of the North are generally in sympathy 
with the movement, and the armies of the North are 
hesitating in their allegiance. The central fact of Manchu 
rule has been its immense and unvarying corruption. 
China has suffered long from a locust-blight of greedy 
and incompetent officials, and: the people are weary of it. 
All the familiar features of a final revolution are repro- 
duced to-day. There is first the monstrous grievance, the 
whole anachronism of the Manchu Government. Then we 
have the half-hearted attempts at reform such as the 
“ National Assembly ” and the proposed elected Parliament. 
It is a truism of history that a bad Government is never 
in such danger as when it begins to try experiments with 
reform, just as mountain snow is most perilous to the 
traveller when the spring thaw brings the avalanches. 
Discontent, which is mere hopelessness under a despotism, 
on the first hint of change becomes revolution. Again, it is 
an armed rebellion led by trained soldiers and supported by 
regular troops. Last, there is a spiritual force behind it— 
a genuine theory of reform and a national ideal. Sun Yat 
Sen, who is at once the Rousseau and the Mazzini of the 
movement, has worked for twenty years underground, and 
has led a life of constant movement and danger. Our 
readers will remember the curious story of his imprison- 
ment in the Chinese Embassy in London in 1896 and his 
release at the instance of the British Government. Those 
who wish to refresh their memory will find the story told 
by Sun Yat Sen himself in a little book still on the 
market (Arrowsmith, Bristol). He was about to be 
smuggled back to China for execution when by the assistance 
of a servant he managed to communicate with his friends 
outside. Even in these days he was a marked man, and now 
he has elaborated his organization and converted huge 
masses of his countrymen to his views. Exactly how 
great his power has become we shall doubtless know in 
the next few weeks. He is a Christian in faith and in 
politics an exponent at once of Chinese nationalism and 
Western civilization. Above all, he is anti-Manchu and 
anti-officialism. It is a formidable combination at this 
moment in a leader of a Chinese revolution. 

There seems little doubt that the victory will be decided 
only by the sword. The rebels hold Wuchang and 
Hankow, they are well provided with arms and money by 
the seizure of the Wuchang Provincial Treasury and the 
arsenal of Han-vang, the best of the Chinese arsenals. 
They are commanded by Li Yuan-Hung, who has served 
both in the army and in the navy. He isa native of the 
revolting province, which may give him prestige, and 
he seems to have a force of at least 15,000 men. 
The hope of the rebels lies in the spread of the revolution 
to adjoining provinces and to the regular ranks now 
advancing against them. According tothe best informed 
correspondents the Yang-tse flotilla is still loval, and the 





Peking-Hankow Railway, except for twenty miles at its 
southern end, remains in working order. If theso tr 

. . Wo 
avenues are kept open the Peking Government can prob. 
ably pour troops into the disaffected districts fast enou h 
to prevent the disaffection spreading. Already in the oe 
skirmish the Government has held its own. The leader of 
the Government army, Yin Chang, is a soldier of some 
experience and a famous martinet. There is nothing 
however, in his name or reputation to hold the wavering 
loyalty of the army. For that the Peking Government a 
only look to their new Generalissimo, Yuan Shih-Kai, who 
has been hastily summoned from his retirement, and hag 
apparently accepted the task. Yuan is a Chinese, and with. 
out doubt the most capable man in the country. He won 
his fame as a reforming viceroy, and he owed his disgrace 
four years ago to the jealousy of the Manchu Court. Every. 
thing, it seems to us, depends on how far he is allowed a 
free hand. With adequate powers it is at least probable 
that the magic of his name may hold together the existing 
Government troops and recall to the standard many who 
are now in revolt. In military skill and in present 
resources he is undoubtedly by far the superior of Li 
Yuan-Hung. The educated classes, who sympathize 
with the revolution, sympathize also with the greatest 
of modern Chinese reformers. On the other hand it is 
quite on the cards that the jealousy of the Manchu 
oligarchy may nullify his efforts. A Court of eunuchs 
and parasites is as much afraid of a powerful servant as 
of a powerful enemy. A victory may mean the revival 
of the trouble in the foot, so painful for four years, and 
last week so suddenly and miraculously healed. If Yuan 
is recalled, then it is difficult to see what can stand between 
the rebels and Peking. 

There is always of course the possibility of intervention 
by one or other of the Powers. ‘The rebel army has shown 
itself scrupulous in the treatment of foreign residents, 
but its leaders have announced significantly that this 
scrupulousness can only be maintained if the Powers 
refrain from interference. The landing of German sailors 
at Hankow this week was probably a special case to which 
no great significance need be attached. Intervention, if it 
comes, is more likely to come from the Japanese than from 
Europe or America. Japan may consider it a fit moment 
to fish in troubled waters, and may aspire to play in the 
present revolution the part which Britain played in the 
Tai-ping Rebellion. We should regard such an event with 
very real disquiet. If Japan interfered to bolster up the 
Manchu dynasty it would be the beginning of endless 
trouble in the Far East. Japan is still a model to many 
of the Chinese reformers, but her ge in China, 
high at the close of the Russian War, has now sunk toa 
low ebb. Though closely akin in race the two peoples ara 
separated by a wide gulf of culture and economic interest. 
Japan's recent commercial activities have not endeared her 
to the Chinese. Yuan is believed to be hostile to her 
influence, and Chinese nationalism will never tolerate her 
interference. It seems to us pre-eminently a case for 
complete abstention on the part of all other Powers pro- 
vided that the safety of the various “nationals” is not 
imperilled. It is a domestic quarrel the settlement of 
which is long overdue, and the best security for future 
peace is that the strife should be brought to a final 
issue. 

Whatever the upshot one thing seems clear—the old 
régime must go. We donot believe, as we have seen it sug- 
gested in some quarters, that the result will be a split-up of 
China into a Manchu North and aChinese South. The dis- 

ute is not between districts, but between classes and ideals. 
sai there is, and always has been, a curious solidarity 
among the Chinese people. ‘There is no country in the world 
where a common tradition has more binding force. The 
point we want to emphasize is that the chief force on both 
sides is anti-Manchu and progressive. Yuan Shih-Kai is 
as much a modernist as Sun Yat Sen. Without his help 
we see no reason to believe that the Government can stay 
the progress of disaffection or oppose for long the 
advance of the rebel army. If the rebels win, then the 
Court oligarchy is broken, and a new China must come 
into being. If, on the other hand, Yuan crushes the 
rebellion, he becomes the dictator of China’s future. He 
is not likely to be false to the creed for which he has 
fought and suffered. In his hands, no doubt, the change 
to a new régime will be less violent and cataclysmic, but 
change there must be. It is indeed, as it seems to us,& 
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«heads you win and tails I lose” for the Peking 


and Whatever happens their long day is over. 


oligarchy. 





MR. BALFOUR AND M. BERGSON. 
HE two names, as they appear in the current number of 
the Hibbert Journal, make an interesting conjunction. 
A generation and more ago, in the days when Mill and 
Spencer were the fashionable philosophers and scientific 
agnosticism the fashionable creed, Mr. Balfour raised & pro- 
testing voice. His “ Philosophic Doubt was a brilliant and 
acute exposition of the logical difficulties of Spencerianism ; 
his later “ Foundations of Belief eS was a defence of religion 
by the revelation of the inconsistencies of its critics. To 
him faith was a fact and freedom a reality; he was 
not prepared to abandon either merely because he could 
not explain it; for, as he pointed out, the scientists could 
not explain it away, and if it came to that they could not 
explain many things in their own subjects. Since that day 
the claims of science have become less arrogant. The last decade 
has induced a curious humility among its greatest masters, 
till we find a most eminent mathematician and physicist, M. 
Poincaré, casting grave doubts upon the validity of that Ark 
of the Covenant, the scientific method of proof. The fashion- 
able latter-day philosophy is this or that variant of German 
idealism, which is the foe of naturalism. Mr. Balfour is 
sympathetic towards this movement, without exactly sharing in 
it, He isnot very fond of the great all-inclusive metaphysical 
theories of reality. He cannot forget his individualism, and he 
asks always for a more concrete and more homely speculative 
faith, something a little less chilling to common human blood 
than the rarefied air of the Hegelian Infinite. He has a 
curious businesslike standpoint in thought. Science, he urges, 
rests on many unprovable postulates, which we accept, not for 
their logic, but because of their “values.” Why not grant the 
same privilege to speculation which looks beyond the material 
world? He offers us no system, but only a suggestion towards 
a provisional explanation—an explanation, be it noted, not so 
much of things themselves as of our modes of thought. Mr. 
Balfour is always a humanist. 

So far the Pragmatists are with him, with the important 
difference that he does not make any theory of knowledge out 
of what he calls at the most a “ provisional” settlement. But 
now comes M. Bergson, not with suggestions, but with a system, 
a system as remote from absolute idealism on the one side as 
from naturalism on the other. The main lines of the French 
thinker’s philosopby are familiar to our readers. Like Mr, 
Balfour he demolishes the dogmatism of science. But he goes 
much further: he maintains that the method of science—in the 
last resort the method of measurement, of mathematical proof 
—is applicable only to inorganic matter, and is wholly unfit to 
cope with the rich complex of organic life. Instead of the 
barren category of Time he substitutes in the organic world the 
category of Duration, bound up with the creative conscious- 
ness—“ no abstract emptiness filled up by successive happen- 
ings,” but itself “an agent in that continuous process of 
creation which is life.’ Freedom is the central fact of his 
system, for life is free, and life does not derive its impulse 
from matter any more than the river derives its flow from the 
banks that confine it. His Hibbert Journal paper on “ Life 
and Consciousness” restates eloquently some of the conclu- 
sions already familiar to us in “Matiére et Mémoire” and 
“ L’Evolution Créatrice.” Philosophy nowadays, he says almost 
in Mr. Balfour’s words, cannot expect to reach a solution of 
mathematical certainty. It must be content with a sufficiently 
high degree of probability, “capable of being pushed farther 
and farther till it becomes so great that it may end by 
becoming practically equivalent to certainty.” His problem 
is the ancient one of the relation of mind and matter. “ Life 
must be something which avails itself of a certain elasticity in 
matter—slight in amount as this probably is—and turns it to 
the profit of liberty by stealing into whatever infinitesimal 
= of indetermination that inert matter may present.” 

gain :— 





“We seem to see the following image arise: on the one hand, 
matter subject to necessity, a kind of immense machine, without 
memory, or at least having only just sufficient memory to 
bridge the interval between one instant and the next, each of the 
states of the material world being capable, or almost so, of mathe- 
matical deduction from the preceding state, and consequently 
adding nothing thereto; on the otker hand, consciousness, that is 





to say, on the contrary, a force essentially free and essentially 
memory, & force whose very character is to pile up the | ee on the 
past, like a rolling snowball, and at every instant of duration to 
organize with this past something new which is a real creation.” 
He believes that matter and consciousness have a common 
origin; that the whole of the evolution of life is an effort of 
this creative force “to arrive by traversing matter at some- 
thing which is only realized in man.” Adaptation to 
environment cannot be an end in itself. A simple rudimentary 
being is as well adapted to its environment as man. Why 
has life gone on complicating itself delicately and dangerously 
if there is not behind life an immense impulse to climb higher 
and higher? 

What does this “higher” mean? M. Bergson answers 
“greater efficiency,” that is, creation. Now, he goes on, a 
creative force, “ a force which draws from itself more than it 
contains, which gives more than it has, is precisely what is 
called a spiritual force.” Towards this force matter plays the 
part of a provoking and purifying influence. It is matter 
which turns the image in the brain into the statue and the dream 
into the poem, which calls forth the effort which is the crown 
of life. In every province (to summarize a fine argument) 
the triumph of life is some kind of creation; and may not the 
ultimate reason of human life be the highest kind of creation, 
“the creation of self by self”? Finally, “ if we admit that with 
man consciousness has finally left the tunnel . . . we shall have 
no repugnance in admitting that in man, though perhaps in 
man alone, consciousness pursues its path beyond this earthly 
life.” The universe therefore has a spiritual origin; it is 
inspired with a spiritual purpose, and that purpose, as em- 
bodied in the human consciousness, is immortal. 

A summary does M. Bergson’s luminous and amply illus- 
trated argument scant justice. Itis time, however, to turn to 
Mr. Balfour’s paper which precedes it. That paper consists 
nominally of some remarks on “ L’ Evolution Créatrice,” but it 
criticisms are curiously in point in connexion with the essay 
from which we have just quoted. We will note two only out of 
the various criticisms, if we can call that criticism which is no 
more than a modest request for further guidance. The first 
is one which must have occurred to many of M. Bergson’s 
readers. In his argument he has used brilliantly his know- 
ledge of natural science, so that what is often no more than an 
analogy or a metaphor has an appearance of reasoned proof. 
He postulates, for example, consciousness or spirit as the 
prius of all that is, both physical and mental. But how does 
he get at it? “Even if it be granted (and by naturalistic 
thinkers it will not be granted) that life always carries with 
it a trace of freedom or contingency, and that this 
grows greater as organisms develop, why should we therefore 
suppose that life existed before its first humble beginnings 
on the earth—why should we call in super-consciousness P” 
Mr. Balfour rightly complains that he fails to quarry out of 
natural science foundations strong enough to support his 
metaphysic. His “life” isas mucha postulate as any Absolute 
of the idealists, and it must be defended, not on scientific, but 
on metaphysical grounds. M. Bergson’s scientific supports 
for his metaphysics are described by Mr. Balfour, not unfairly, 
as “the argument for design with most of the design left 
out.” 

The second criticism is more fundamental. M. Bergson 
has given us a spiritual origin of the universe and a spiritual 
purpose. His system is a “religious” system. (Mr. Balfour 
defines a religious metaphysic as one in which “God, or 
whatever in the system corresponds to God,” takes sides.) But 
what is the purpose of the super-consciousness? Greater 
efficiency—the joy of creation. Are there no other “ values,” 
Mr. Bulfour very pertinently asks, besides this quasi-wsthetie 
and quasi-moral joy? Creative will must be the will to do 
something; greater efficiency means a more perfect adaptation 
to some purpose. Are we not driven by this line of thought 
to bring in teleology ? The naturalist and the idealist may 
alike make this criticism—the former on behalf of greater 
logical consistency, the latter for the sake of a richer human 
content. It cannot be put better than in Mr. Balfour's own 
words :— 

“In his [M. Bergson’s] philosophy super-consciousness is 80 
indeterminate that it is not permitted to hamper itself with any 
purpose more definite than that of self-augmentation. It is 
ignorant, not only of its course, but of its goal; and for the 
sufficient reason that, in M. Bergson’s view, these things are 
not only unknown but unknowable. But is there not a certain 
incongruity between the substance of such a philosophy and the 
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sentiments associated with it by its author? Creation, freedom, 
will—these doubtless are great things, but we cannot lastingly 
admire them unless we know their drift. We cannot, I submit, 
rest satisfied with what differs so little from the haphazard; joy is 
no fitting consequent of efforts which are so nearly aimless. If 
values are to be taken into account it is surely better to invoke 
God with a purpose than supra-consciousness with none.” 





THE CHINESE STUDENT. 
UST at present there are few prophets eo rash as to fore- 
cast the future of China. No student is much surprised 
at the movement now taking place: it was a thing inevitable. 
But the more a man knows of the country—of its history and 
traditions, its institutions and its people—the less he is disposed 
to venture an opinion of what the next few years may bring. 
Just in proportion as one realizes the meaning of this struggle 
for a constitution, just so far is one doubtful of its results. 
It is very easy to set down certain causes which have led up to 
the present unrest. It is very easy to point to Manchu mis- 
rule, to the development of patriotic feeling, to the “ spread of 
education.” The trouble is that it is impossible to give these 
things their just value; impossible to translate into the Orient 
the terms and symbols of the West. What seems to us mis- 
rule may be to the Chinaman a prosperous and beneficent 
governance. What we mean by patriotism, again, is a thing 
which no Chinaman can understand. Worst of all, the supreme 
factor in the case—the element of education—is to a Western, 
quite literally, incalculalle. The “ present discontents ” are due 
to several differing causes, each one of which any sane student 
can separate for himself. But behind it all is a single power 
—so vast that we ean searcely conceive it, so complex that we 
shall never understand it. The future of China lies with a 
single class—the Chinese students. It is they who are respon- 
sible for the present rebellion. It is they who have fused 
social distress and nationalist sentiment, widening views and 
new ideas into a single movement—republican, anti-dynastic, 
supremely patriotic. It is they who, for good or ill, are the 
parents of the new China. 

To such an argument there is one obvious reply. It will be 
said that the Chinese student is in no wise different from 
any other student. And the student does, no doubt, 
play his part im every revolution. From Moscow to Oxford, 
from Peking to Constantinople, you may always find your 
“young man ina hurry”—very anxious to break down the 
conservative’s barriers, even though he merely substitute the 
revolutionary’s barricades. It is in the very nature of things 
that a marriage of youth and brains should breed men 
anxious for change and not too careful in examining the 
nature of that change. But in most countries the wise man 
mukes allowance—often enough an undue allowance—for the 
enthusiasm of the youth and for the scholar’s idealism. In 
Russia they send the undergraduate to prison; in England 
they laugh at him. Either way his influence is something 
less than he imagines and a very great deal less than he 
wishes. The views of the Hebdomadal Council do not 
greatly affect Mr. Asquith; and even Lord Curzon, when he 
addressss the electorate, laudatur et alget. We are very fond 
ef our scholars, but we usually disregard their opinions. 

In China the business is not so simple. To understand the 
student's position you must understand something which is 
at the root of all Chinese institutions, which lies behind all 
Chinese ways of thinking. For thousands of years Govern- 
ment employment has been literally the one avenue to 
wealth and social position. For thousands of years there 
have been but these two classes in China—the officials and 
the rest. Till the foreigner came no man could gain more 
than a moderate affluence save by becoming “ a civil servant.” 
Even when foreign trade made it possible for a merchant to 
become rich, still the age-old social prejudice survived. You 
might possibly be wealthy as a private citizen; you still 
remained a nobody. To become an official, then, was the final 
goal of every Chinese with brains or ambition. To become 
an official he would spend himself as cheerfully as he sacri- 
ficed his family ; knowing that the good desired would easily 
outweigh any pains its pursuit might entail. This predomi- 
nance of the official clasa is a fact curiously interesting in 
itself, But, for its full significance to appear, there is a second 
to be set beside it. The only path to office was the path of 
letters, the only passport to success a minute knowledge of 
the Chinese classics. To become an official a man must pass 
througa the ordeal by examiuation—the hardest competitive 





examination in the world. So only might he win to cunt 
= ss so only leave his family a little the better for ~~ 

There, then, you have your Chinese student in the makin 
From every town, from every little village, from the hems 
scattered about the countryside, from the fisher-folk on the 
great rivers, there came, year by year, the candidates for 
honours. No place was so small, no family so poor or 
so insignificant, that it might not aspire to office of some sort, 
Here some boy would be chosen by his house, and all their 
hopes would be set on his success. There half-a-dozen 
families would combine and invest their all in educating some 
brilliant youth, in the certainty that, if he succeeded, their 
disbursements would be repaid an hundredfold; since the 
Chinese magistracy offered and, to speak truth, still offerg 
not a little scope to the unjust steward. And, once chosen 
the boy must work. Early and late the curious Chinese 
learning was forced into him: strange useless characters and 
symbols must be conned by rote; all the mysteries of the 
Confucian faith, all the lore of China's past traditions, he 
must have by heart. Then, on the day of trial, he would be 
taken, shut in his own cell, bidden to write all he knew, 
The examination, a test as much of endurance as of learning, 
might well last a month; and at the end he would find himself 
an official, all ready for appointment ; at the worst, a member 
of the literati, the most respected class in China. So, for 
centuries upon centuries, the Celestial Kingdom chose its 
officials. 

A system of that sort, persisting for a thousand years, must 
of necessity leave its mark on national life. In China the 
“ educated man” has been, and still is, the man of influence, 
No matter what his personal deficiencies, if a man is a 
“student” he is above all human greatness. Even to have 
failed in the great examination is more than to have succeeded 
as a tradesman or a merchant. The class of literati still 
remains the class to which all China looks for advice and 
guidance. If a foreigner can conciliate them, his path is made 
easy; if he fails, he may as well seek some other sphere of 
activity, Their power is beyond princes, inalienable even by 
their own folly, not to be denied even though they should be 
too idle to use it. No movement which had not the student 
class behind it could ever hope for success ; any agitation they 
set on foot—no matter what its merits—would have the moral 
support of a thousand years’ continued deference. And the 
unrest of the past five years—a thing different in essence 
from the troubles of 1900—-is due chiefly to this, that the 
prestige of letters attaches to a class whose ideals are changing. 
The modern “educated” Chinaman carries all the weight of 
authority that centuries have conferred on the Jterati, 
The name “ student.” and all the influence it implies have gradu- 
ally passed from the old-fashioned “man of letters” to the 
hybrid product of Tokio, or Yale, or Oxford, The power of 
establishing or overturning modern China is in the hands of 
men taught, not on Chinese, but on European lines. 

At first sight that would appear all to the good, buta 
moment's reflection suggests more than one doubt. Just con- 
sider the education of the modern Chinese student. Unless 
he comes of wealthy parents he cannot get the true European 
education ; he cannot go to Oxford, or to Yale, or to Heidel- 
berg, or to Paris. What happens is this. He spends three or 
four years at some English or American school ina treaty 
port. He goes perhaps to Tokio for two years more. There 
he gets a smattering of Western science, of Western politics, 
of Western religion and philosophy. He learns enough to 
make him despise the old things ; he has no right understanding 
of thenew. Old gods, old rules, old customs—these he will put 
down. He can see in their place nothing stable. He is filled 
with that spirit of change, that desire of movement, because 
it is movement, which a Western has lived through before any- 
body begins to take him seriously. And im that spirit the 
Chinese student goes home—not to be crushed and checked 
and ridiculed, but to mould the destinies of the Empire. Thus 
it is we have such a spectacle as the present rebellion—the blind 
led by those with a dangerous hulf-vision, the ignorant swayed 
by the falsely instructed. 

In this movement are all the seeds of good and ill. There are 
the same generous instincte which turn our youth to Socialism 
and the self-same errors of judgment. For the student 1s 
essentially disinterested. He is a progressive, though pro- 
gress means the downfall of his own class. Heis a patriot, 
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though patriotism is not a popular cry in China. But he is also 


i fanatic. He has that pathetic belief which 

: seat aah aught but harm to the world—that a constitu- 
easel revolution necessarily brings an economic and social 
reform. He has that narrow sense of nationality which takes 
very foreigner fora foe. And he has behind him the driving 
aoe of Chinese custom, of Chinese prejudice, of Chinese ignor- 
ance. It may be that he will win through at last to a fuller 
knowledge, a completer understanding. It may be that he 
will never learn, or learn too late. But, for good or ill, he is 
arbiter of Chinese destinies. If he wins, he will have such an 
Empire as the world has never seen. If he fails, then his 
failure means “ red ruin and the breaking-up of laws.” It 
means that China will follow in the steps, not of Japan, but of 
India. It means also a perpetual menace to European peace 


and Western civilization. 
= > ae 





THINKING AND READING. 

HE Archbishop of York in the course of an address 
which he delivered at Blackburn last Sunday laid his 
finger upon a widely current illusion. He said that, although 
most people to-day were able to read, he doubted whether the 
number able to think and read had not diminished. No 
mistake indeed is more general than to believe that because a 
man reads a great deal he is necessarily a profound thinker. 
Uneducated people have always had a superstitious reverence 
for “ book-larning,” but it is at best a shallow philanthropy 
which believes that for the improvement of the human mind 
all that is needed is a reader’s ticket for the local free library. 
The mere accumulation of knowledge is not the smallest 
guarantee of intelligence, and may even be a hindrance to its 
development The fact is that reading is often an anodyne to 
lull reason to sleep. It may even become the last refuge of 
laziness. And this is true not only of the superficial mind 
that skims over innumerable newspapers and novels and 
memoirs, but also of the most erudite specialist. The student 
of philosophy, for instance, by ploughing through the works of 
Kant and Hegel and Schopenhauer and a score of other meta- 
physicians, generally succeeds only in providing himself with an 
inexhaustible collection of the half-digested opinions of other 
people which will save him the trouble of ever forming any of his 
own. The book-worm has always been recognized as being 
quite incompetent in practical affairs, but it has been forgotten 

that he is usually stupid intellectually into the bargain. 

The point is brought out excellently in the old story of 
Southey and the Quaker. Southey, in a moment of self- 
satisfaction, was describing to his friend the ceaseless intel- 
lectual activity of his daily life, how every single moment of it 
was devoted to some strenuous form of study, how he learnt 
Portuguese while he was shaving and the higher mathe- 
matics in his bath, so that not a second should be 
wasted. After every hour in the twenty-four had been 
in some such way accounted for, there came a pause. 
“And, friend,” asked the Quaker softly, “when dost thee 
think?” Most people, it is to be feared, would be tripped up 
by this searching question. And how extremely few could 
honestly reply to it with a simple, “ When I am reading”! 
With talking, on the other hand, the case is different. For if 
reading acts upon thought asa sedative, talking is a stimulant. 
Ten minutes of argument with Socrates would do more to 
clear up one’s mind than many hours spent among the best 
authors. The merciless criticism of an antagonist in the flesh 
will pick holes in our inferences and show that our assumptions 
are only prejudices, and will do this in so provocative a manner 
that we can hardly avoid reforming them. But if our opponent 
is only a page of paper and ink, what can be easier than to 
succumb to our complacency and slackness and to skim on 
indolently to the next chapter P 

But when all these drawbacks to reading have been recog- 
nized, it would be an obvious exaggeration to declare that the 
world would be better without books. And it would be im- 
possible to consider the Emperor Shi Hwang-ti as anything 
but a criminal, even if his motive in destroying every book in 
China had been an altruistic desire to promote clear thinking, 
and not (as was in fact the case) mere egomania. For 
imstance, although art and philosophy could exist in an 
illiterate world, it is clear that science could not, since it 
depends on the accumulation of knowledge, which, as we have 
sen, 18 One of the principal functions of books. Books, then, 





are necessary; but even here we must hesitate. How many 
books are necessary’ Wecan do no better than quote from 
the brilliant and thought-compelling speech made by Lord 
Rosebery on Monday when he opened the new Mitchell 
Library in Glasgow, which contains 180,000 volumes :— 


_ “I know [he said) I ought to feel elated at the fact that there 
is this number of books compressed within these walls, and that a 
number of the people will take advantage of them and read them 
I ought to, but I do not. I feel an intense depression at this 
enormous mass of books, this cemetery of books, because, after 
all, most of them are dead. I should like toask Mr. Barrett, in al! 
his experience, how many really living books there are in all the 
Mitchell Library, how many inevitable books there are, time-prov! 
books—I should rather call them weatler-proof books—in all the 
Mitchell Library. You have told me it had 180,000 books. This 
morning I asked him if there were not 100,000 that nobody ever 
asked for. He declined, diplomatically, to reply; but if it be 
true that the percentage of living books be exceedingly small—anu 
I am afraid we must all agree that it is very small—we canno' 
test the life of a book till after two or three generations have 
passed. If the number of living books is exceedingly small in 
proportion to the whole, what a huge cemetery of dead books, or 
books half alive, is represented by a great library like this! Ot 
course some of them are absolutely dead books no human being 
out of a mad-house would ask for. Some are semi-living. Some 
strayed reveller or wandering student may ask for them at some 
heedless or too curious moment. The depressing thought to me 
in entering a great library of that kind is that in the main mos 
of the books are dead. They shrug their barren backs at you 
appealing, as it were, for someone to come and take them down 
and rescue them from the passive collection of dust and neglect 
into which most of them have deservedly fallen.” 


The same feeling of horror at the thought of the number of 
dead books which silt up in such terrifying masses in every 
library is expressed by a most amusing passage in Lowell's 
“ Fable for Critics” :— 

“T’ve thought very often ’twould be a good thing 

In all public collections of books, if a wing 

Were set off by itself, like the seas from the dry lands, 
Marked Literature suited to desolate islands, 

And filled with such books as could never be read 

Save by readers of proofs, forced to do it for bread— 
Such books as one’s wrecked on in small country taverns, 
Such as hermits might mortify over in caverns, 

Such as Satan, if printing had then been invented, 

As the climax of woe would to Job have presented, 
Such as Crusoe might dip in, although there are few so 
Outrageously cornered by fate as poor Crusoe.” 


To be a reader of such books as these would indeed be a 
horrible fate. But there is undoubtedly a worse one, and that 
is to be their author. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 

(To tue Eprror or rae “ Spectator.”]} 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your recent article on 
the Insurance Bill and the correspondence which bas followed 
it. The points of issue may be summarized as follows :— 
(1) Your article stated that the State grant was not worth 
2d., because the State pays only an amount equal to about 
13d. during the first few years. It also stated that part of 
this 14d. was taken to pay off a debt. (2) Mr. W. J. Braith- 
waite denied that any part of the State money was being used 
for any such purpose, and explained that the State grant 
amounted to 14d. only in the first few years because the State 
was adopting the principle of paying its proportion of the 
claims as they arose. (3) Mr. Bathurst, in your last week's 
issue, repeats the original statement of your article, that the 
State grant in the first few years amounts only to 1}d.,, and 
accuses Mr. Braithwaite of shirking the issue. 

There has been no attempt to make good the statement of 
your article that the State contribution under the National 
Insurance Bill is not worth 2d., though Mr. Braithwaite 
has made the reason clear why the State in the earlier years 
of the working of the scheme is only paying 14d. as its 
contribution. 

Could it possibly be contended that, if under a scheme of 
insurance for benefits worth 2d. the cost was to be met, as to 
one half by a contribution of 1d. and as to the other half 
by the State when the claims were due, the benefits were 
not worth 2d.? That is really the absurdity to which the 
present line of argument leads anyone who merely takes 
the statement of the benefits as they are paid as a 
test of the value of the State’s share in the scheme. 
The other points raised in the correspondence seem to me, if I 
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may say so, to be side iesues, but I desire to refer to one or But surely the collapse of these miserable catch-pennies + > 
two. Ifa-society can do more for the money than is repre- | no argument for usurping the management of bodies that 
sented by the payment of the minimum benefits under the | have proved themselves solid and dependable.—I am, Siy &a,, 
Bill, the Bill gives it power to do so, as it also gives it power AW. D 
to adopt any system of administration which it chooses. As . 
to the co-called “debt” with which the scheme is started: [To Tax Eprror oF Tae “Srecraton,”] 
this “debt ” represents in the form of capital value the cost of Sir,—I observe in the Spectator and numerous other papers 
including pereons over sixteen years of age in the insurance that it is taken for granted that the working classes of 
scheme. Does anyone seriously suggest that the scheme of | England understand about the Insurance Bill. Such ap 
national insurance should be confined to persons of sixteen | inference is, to my mind, wholly incorrect, for, firstly, I hayg 
years of age and under ?—I am, Sir, &c., found that none of my servants had even heard of it, and 

House of Commons, 8. W. J. L. Macruerson. further inquiry has elicited the same results in the establish. 
ments of most of my friends. Surely—and it is wholly besidg 
% the point as to the politics of the master—it behoves 

iS (Se can Sees op cap “Gamnesn.*) : employer of labour, as also perhaps the political ae 

Sir,—“ With these exceptions the Bill leaves the friendly | . .:horities. to bring to the notice of thei party 

ieties for practical purposes as they are” is the conclusion ‘ S , eir employees the fact 
societies P had 7 that from May Ist next they will have to subscribe their 


of Mr. W. H. Dawson in reply to your assertion that the set ay pia , 
friendly societies will be degraded into little more than con- 0 iety. My own servants consider it o “shame. — be 
. ‘ 


duit pipes for the conveyance of State charity. It is utterly 
untrue that, with the minor exceptions mentioned by Mr. [To tux Eprror or tue “Sprcrator,’”’] 

Dawson, the Bill will leave the friendly societies as they are; | Srr,—T wo aspects of the Insurance Bill may be briefly indi. 
it must revolutionize them. At present the friendly societies | cated: (1) If the working man is to get something for nothing 
and every member of every society is deeply interested in pre- | —or 9d. for 4d.—under the Bill to that extent the measure 
venting malingering—interested because all sick benefit would | constitutes a “relief in aid of wages,” and must inevitabl y 
be seriously reduced in proportion as malingering increased, | tend to lower wages and reproduce in its degree some of the 
or alternatively the subscription must be increased or bank- | eyj] of the old Poor Law. Pauperism is none the less pauper. 
ruptey faced. Under the Bill no society—pace Mr. Lloyd | ism because the relief fund is administered by officials at 
George—will be vitally interested in restricting malingering ; | Whitehall instead of by the guardians of the Little Peddlington 
however much the sick rate goes up the Government will have | [nion sitting at the union offices. (2) So far as the medical 
to pay the benefit prescribed. Mr. Lloyd George suggests | profession is concerned the Bill is an attempt on the part of 
that approved societies will be compelled to make a levy in | the State to fix wages which can only be regulated by “the 
the event of their sick rates increasing so much as to make | higgling of the market.” What an outery would be raised 
the contributions no longer sufficient to pay the benefits, but | against any statesman who should attempt to fix the wages of 
the suggestion can never conceivably be translated into | colliers or cotton operatives! It is equally impracticable for 
Practice. Parliament to determine the status and remuneration of 

Suppose I am a member of an approved society in which | medical practitioners. Moreover, the minimum demands of 
the sick rate rises rapidly through malingering, and I am | the friendly societies as formulated in their recent ultimatum 
told that I must take less than members of other societies | are hopelessly incompatible with the minimum demands of 
as sick benefit or increase my payments ; of course I shall say | the medical profession—I am, Sir, &c., R. F, 
that my contribution is fixed by Government and I am entitled 
to the prescribed benefit and cannot be held responsible for 
malingering over which I have no control. 

There is no answer to such a plea; the payment must be 
made to me, and my subscription cannot be increased. It is 
quite idle to suppose that the friendly societies will, as Mr. 
Lloyd George expects, exercise the same check on malingering 
that they do now. The whole morale of the societies must 
necessarily be changed by the Bill, and the societies must act 
mainly as mere Government agents (except in dealing with 
the funds that are their own). 

Personally I should hesitate to describe the Bill as mere 
State charity; at any rate it is charity conditioned by corre- 
sponding obligations.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. B. 





“SOME ECONOMIC APHORISMS.” 
(To rae Eprror or tus “Sprctator.”"} 
Srr,—In one of these aphorisms (Spectator, October 14th) you 
say, “All imports are physical orders for goods to be made 
here in exchange for imports.” Is this, without qualification, 
a correct statement ? How can it apply to the following case? 
A resident in this country who derives his income from the 
rents of property in Argentina and the interest on money lent 
on mortgage there buys a motor car in Paris which is paid for 
by a remittance to Paris from a bank in Argentina. People 
who live here and get their incomes from investments abroad 
form a large and increasing class.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. W. Co.iins, 
88 Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 


[To tux Epiror or tue “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—No one, I imagine, would object to the bestowal of such 
benefits as Mr. Lloyd George enumerated in his speech of 
Saturday last upon those requiring and desiring assistance ; 
but one widespread cause of objection to the insurance scheme 
is that it forces those who are able and willing to take provi- . 
dent measures to receive the same bounties and to become, in | Very striking manner the anomalies in the size of « nstitue 
spite of themselves, recipients of charitable aid. encies, and must materially assist his campaign for recistri« 

The wave of enthusiasm that stirred all parties in bution. But much more is claimed for redistribution than it 
the House when ‘the insurance proposals were first laid | cam possibly accomplish. It is contended that it will secure 
before it was raised by the suggested means for “one vote, one value,” and figures quoted from the publica- 
aiding those who, though willing, were not able, without | tions of the Proportional Representation Society have often 
assistance, to provide for the future, and for compelling to | been used in its support. ; 
some personal effort the careless and thriftless who without No scheme of redistribution, so long as single-member 
compulsion would do nothing for themselves. It certainly | constituencies are retained, will secure “one vote, one value, 
was not understood at that early date that there was any | This can be demonstrated by afew simple facts. It will still 
intention of including self-respecting and provident persons | be true, as it is to-day, that two majorities of four votes each 
in the same category. It is as if a peremptory nurse, in | in two separate constituencies will have twice as much power 
addition to feeding those of her charge who are incapable of | within the House of Commons as a single majority of 4,008. 
feeding themselves, should not only enforce the same treatment | Again, both in Wales and Scotland the Unionists only » 
upon those who are too indolent or too boisterous to dispose | accident obtain any representation at all. The rong - 
of their food properly, but should also compel the capable and | equal electoral areas will leave this injustice untouched. % e 
well-behaved children to submit to the ministrations of the | votes of the Unionist minorities there will still have little be 
spoon. Mr. Lloyd George speaks of the large number of | no value, and the same may be said of the votes of the — 
failures in provident societies, and, in spite of va: ying figures, | minorities in Birmingham, the Home Counties, and other 
the statement makes pitiful reading. Unionist strongholds. 





ONE VOTE, ONE VALUE, AND MAJOR 
MORRISON-BELL’S MODELS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Sprectator.”’] 
Sir,—Major Morrison-Bell’s excellent models display in 
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: driving force behind the demand for equal 
Face yo isa belief that redistribution will compensate 
the Unionist Party for the changes in representation which 

result from the adoption of “‘one man, one vote.” This 
may ielusion. Redistribution will, it is true, reduce the 
Ministerialist majority in Ireland, and it will give increased 
representation to the Unionists in home counties. But these 
results will be negatived by increased Liberal and Labour 
representation in Yorkshire and the northern counties. We 
are ready to furnish the data for these facts to all those who 
are unwilling to accept mere assertion. Had there been equal 
electoral areas at the last election the Government majority 
would have been 122 instead of 126. Practically no change 
yiould have taken place in the representation of political 
“ is but one way by which “one vote, one value” can 
be secured, and that is by proportional representation. Under 
this system minorities and majorities will each obtain their 
fair share of representation, while electors will be given a 
much wider choice in the selection of their representatives. 
In brief the House of Commons will then become in fact 
what itis in theory, a reflection of the national will—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun H. HumMpPHREYs, 

Hon. Secretary, the Proportional Representation Society. 
79 St. Stephen's House, Westminster, S.W. 





THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD AND RISING 
PRIOES. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Sprecraror.”’] 
Sm,—Yonr correspondent, Mr. Briscoe (Spectator, Oct. 14th), 
speaks of the theoretical basis of his contention in regard to 
the connexion between the increased output of gold and the 
rise in the price of a large number of commodities as now 
established beyond all question. It may appear so if we take 
into account the opinion of leading English economists only, 
but not if we extend our view to those across the Channel. 

M. Yves Guyot, for example, as is well known, combats the 
quantitative theory of money with energy, and, as it seems to 
me, with effect. May I be permitted to give one or two of his 
points? He inserts a diagram (“La Science Economique,” 
3rd ed., p. 214) showing the movement of prices between 1890 
and 1905, and remarks: “There is, it will be seen, a marked 
fall between 1891 and 1897. Had there been, then, a dimi- 
nution in the production of gold? On the contrary, it had 
never ceased increasing.” He subjoins figures which indicate 
that it had risen from 178,821 kilogrammes in 1890 to 355,212 
in 1897. “On the 17th March, 1896, Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
in the House of Commons said, ‘ Never has there been as much 
gold as there is to-day in the Bank of England and elsewhere. 
The reserve of gold in the Bank has more than doubled since 
1893; yet never huve prices been so low as they are now.’” 

A few pages further on M. Guyot gives another very 
striking and interesting diagram showing the movement in 
the price of wheat in five European countries before and after 
the great gold discoveries in California and Australia; that 
is to say, between the decade 1821-30 and the decade 1861-70. 
“England and France,” he points out, “were the two European 
countries which absorbed most of the gold, and we might con- 
sequently have expected to see in them the greatest rise in 
the price of wheat. Nothing of the sort, however, happened. 
It actually fell 14 per cent. in England. It rose, but only by 
17 per cent. in France, while in Austria and Hungary it rose 
by 142 and 131 per cent.; yet they were countries where gold 
was so scarce that they were obliged to have recourse to issues 
of paper money.” 

In connexion with the theory of the subject he makes 
several interesting points. Among the number is this, that 
the index numbers take no account of anything but circulat- 
ing capital of the merchandise that is brought daily into the 
markets. “They ignore fixed capital in every shape, land, 
houses, factories, ships, securities, and so on.” The wealth 
they represent indeed forms so small a fraction of the total 
wealth of the country at any given moment that it is, in truth, 
plainly impossible to treat them as a measure of the value of 
gold.—I am, Sir, &c., WiLtiaM WaRRAND CaRLILE. 





[To tae Epiror or tue “Sprcta10Rr.”"] 
Sir,—Mr. Briscoe's letter, qualified by your note, must be 
further qualified by the excellent “Economic Aphorisms ” 
which appeared in last week’s issue of the Spectator. That 





excessive production of gold will affect prices may be true, 
yet the present rise in prices may be due to a different cause. 
There is no evidence to show that the present output of gold 
is not being assimilated. Gold is one form of capital, and 
as one of your aphorisms puts it, “the more capital that 
is accumulated the cheaper it will be, ¢.¢., the less will be its 
wages.” Now at present “ the wages of capital, é¢., the 
interest at which it is lent,” instead of decreasing is increasing. 
The rate of interest is largely, and indeed is primarily, based 
on the stock of gold; for the amount of that stock and the 
demands anticipated upon it form the main facts which 
determines the bank rate. The present rise in prices seems 
rather to be due to other causes than the output of gold. 
Amongst these are (1) the increased home demand in grain- 
exporting countries and (2) the rise in the cost of production, 
attributable to (a) rise in the wages of, or interest on, 
capital ; (b) increased cost of labour; and (c) oppressive taxa- 
tion. The rise in the rate of interest began through the loss 
of capital and the decreased production of gold caused by the 
Transvaal War; but instead of a fall the rise has continued 
since the war ended. The loss of capital from the fall in 
Consols and other securities and in the value of real estate 
has been enormous. In Scotland, for example—partly owing 
to the Lord Advocate’s rejected Biil for the Taxation of Land 
Values and partly owing to Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget—the 
price of feu duties has fallen from 33 to about 20 years’ pur- 
chase, and landed and house properties have fallen propor- 
tionally. In the case of properties the fall still continues 
owing to the further rise in the rate of interest on mortgages. 
Prior to the war the standard rate on first-class heritable 
securities was 3 per cent., and exceptionally well-secured loans 
could be obtained at 23. This year the rate has been increased 
to 33, a rate which, to some extent, is due to the fears of 
further legislation, and is out of proportion to the market 
value of money. The increased rate of interest reacts on the 
general cost of production and affects the whole business 
community. 

The increased cost of labour might have beneficial effects 
if it corresponded to a rise in the wages paid, but any sucl. 
rise has been negligible. ‘his increase is rather due to labour 
disputes, shorter hours, and idle time. The output of the 
individual has been lessened a@d its cost increased without 
pecuniary benefit to the working man. ‘ihis increase bas 
been specially noticeable in the coal trade, in which, while 
the men have been receiving a high rate of wages, they have 
had till recently so much idle time that their weekly wage has 
been below the average. 

The oppressive nature of recent taxation cannot be measured 
by the amount of the taxes collected, which is trifling in com- 
parison with the expense and worry caused to the taxpayer.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. 





PROFIT-SHARING AND THE PREVENTION 
OF STRIKES. 
(To rue Epiton or tus “Spectrator.”’) 

Sir,—Now that this subject is so much to the fore, why do 
we not hear more of the policy of profit-sharing as practised 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company? That surely is the 
best system yet invented for producing harmony between 
employers and employed. Of course there are initial difficul- 
ties in introducing it, as the late Sir G. Livesey found. Its 
cost may lead to a temporary reduction of dividends. Also 
the workers who are not accustomed to it hate it and will not 
have it at any price. But though it involved a strike and a 
practical restaffing of the works, that resolute man managed 
to carry his point with the best possible results. Conciliation 
and arbitration only seem to produce a state of unstable 
equilibrium which does not last. The profit sharing of the 
S.M.G.C. has apparently produced a lasting solution of 
difficulties. Why is not such a good example studied and 
copied P—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. 





SIR EDWARD FRY ON “BETTING NEWSPAPERS 
AND QUAKERISM.” 
[To tux Eprrom or tas “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—Thongh not a member of the Society of Friends I have, 
like yourself, had an opportunity of reading Sir Edward 
Fry's paper on “ Betting Newspapers and Quakerism,” and 
I venture to submit that in your comments thereon yon have 
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failed to take adequately into consideration the important 
distinction that must be drawn between questions of con- 
science and questions of discipline. For purposes of mutual 
assistance and protection, societies, both civil and religious, 
are in the habit of crystallizing their common morality into 
the form of abstract rules, more or less precisely formulated. 

Of this nature are the rules of the criminal law and the 
discipline of the Society of Friends. It is not clear whether 
the question which Sir Edward Fry, and you with him, wish 
to raise is one of conscience or one of discipline. It is, one 
may think, rarely the case that it is permissible to discuss in 
public the moral aspects of the conduct of specific private indi- 
viduals unless it is alleged that their action infringes some rule 
of a code of discipline to which they are subject, and in respect 
of which the forum selected has jurisdiction. The only discipline 
alleged to be threatened in the present case is that of the 
Society of Friends, and that is not a code of which outsiders 
are competent guardians. Even granting that it may some- 
times be proper to canvass in public the moral consistency of 
named individuals, it cannot surely be suggested that the 
defendants in the present inquiry have infringed any principle 
of generally received morality. That morality does not, I 
submit, absolutely condemn all forms of gambling; nor does 
it condemn without reserve the practice of deriving profit 
from sources which may in some respects be regarded <a 
morally tainted. It is not common ground among thoughtful 
Englishmen that the holding of brewery or hotel shares, or 
the playing of bridge for farthing points, is wrong. The 
discipline of the Society of Friends is, one may imagine, 
stricter and more ascetic than that accepted for themselves by 
the majority of the readers of the Spectator; and there is 
surely something repugnant, to say the least, to good taste 
in our joining in a rebuke, however well justified, based on 
the alleged failure of other people to conform to standards of 
conduct which we regard as too strict and absolute for our- 
selves.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 

[Our correspondent forgets that we have not charged the 
members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families, who own 
betting newspapers, with supporting betting, but with a far 
worse offence—that is, with hypocrisy, with condemning 
betting as injurious to the nation, and yet inciting men to 
bet through their newspapers. The Spectator condemns the 
circulation of a certain type of literature, even though we do 
not regard its authors as criminals. Surely “A” would agree 
that we should be worthy of the severest condemnation if, in 
spite of these views, the proprietors of the Spectator bought, 
and continued to own, a publishing business whose chief source 
of profit and whose commercial raison d’étre was the issuing 
of doubtful novels. Whether the novels did moral harm might 
be a question on which good citizens could sincerely differ. 
There could be no doubt in the supposed circumstances of 
the flagrant hypocrisy of the Spectator. If it defended itself 
by the plea that its publishing house also supported and 
spread sound Unionist principles, and could not live without 
the doubtful novels, it would only further provoke the indigna- 
tion of all right-thinking men.—E. Spectator. ] 


[To raz Eprrorn oF tus “Sprectator.”’J 
Srr,—I have no claim except in my representative capacity to 
interpose even to thank you for the public spirit you have 
shown in revealing the facts about the Daily News and its 
allied papers. Though a Liberal and a Nonconformist, I have 
declined for the last six months to read the Daily News, as its 
proprietors have failed to answer your charges. Not wishing, 
however, to join in any “ hep-hep” against members of two 
families whose many services to the country I have always 
admired, I should have been content with my private protest 
had not the publication of Sir Edward Fry’s letter to the 
Society of Friends seemed to call for more definite action. We 
know now that the “ Starand Morning Leader Co.” is financed 
by “ Daily News, Ltd.,” as well as by its individual directors. 
The Daily News has for years been appealing for support to 
all who are opposed to gambling; yet it has devoted more than 
£9,000 of its funds to the publication of such a betting paper 
as the Star. Your charge of hypocrisy is fully justified. 
While most newspapers publish betting news, it would be 
pedantic to object to anyone on that ground alone; but what 
Sir Edward Fry does not scruple to call the corrupting 
influence of the Star condemns, not that journal only, but 
still more the Daily News, which helps to maintain it in 





defiance of its own loudly trumpeted professions, 
all hope that the interposition of the Society Pp 
may induce the proprietors to alter the character of 
their four betting newspapers; bat meanwhile those of 
us who are serious in our denunciations of gambling as a 
national curse ought surely to refuse to support the 
News. It has betrayed the cause it professed to serve: and 
for believers in social reform its salt has lost its savour.” Tha 
Rowntree Social Service Trust is, next to Daily News Lta, 
the largest shareholder in the Siar. If a Social Service Trust 
is putting its moneys to such a use, the trustees owe an 
explanation to the public as well as to the Society of Friends, 
—I am, Sir, &., Frank Ricuarps, 

oun President of the Wesleyan Methodist Union for Social Sorvigg, 

ath. 


(To rue Eprror or rue “Specraror.”] 
Srr,—There ia a little rift within the lute of Sir Edward 
Fry’s indictment of members of the Society of Friends for not 
wholly banishing betting news, &c., from the columns of the 
journals with which they are connected. He says, “I am not 
aware that they have taken any steps to bring the matter 
before the Legislature.” But surely, before rushing into print 
in this very “ painful duty.” Sir Edward Fry ought to have 
made himself aware that those whom he was about to attack 
were actually taking these very steps. Will it not be a fair 
test of Sir Edward Fry’s sincerity whether he now joins in 
pressing upon the Government our “Gambling Advertise- 
ments Bill,” which deals alike with the newspapers he names 
and all others, or whether he continues to confine his stric. 
tures to organs of the Friends, who, I can assure bim, are 
most anxious for the passing of this Bill, a copy of which 
is at his disposal at any time? If the Bill becomes an Act it 
will put an end to newspapers assisting to carry on the 
modernized business of the old List Houses of 1853, an almost 
universal improbity which the Spectator has long denounced. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Joun Hawke, 
Hon. Sec, National Auti-Gambling League, 
13 Victoria Street London, S.W. 


[To rue Eprror or tun “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I have no brief for the Cadburys, Crosfields, Morrells, 
or Rowntrees, and I am extremely attached to the Spectator, 
which I have studied pretty regularly for more than forty 
years, but I do not think that you conduct this discussion 
fairly. For instance, you say: “Honest men must condemn 
the action of those who, detesting gambling, yet draw profits 
from what is in effect a public gaming-house.” (i.) How do 
you know that the Cadburys, Crosfields, Morrells, or Rown< 
trees detest gambling? (ii.) How do you know that profits 
are drawn from any, let alone all, of the newspapers im 
question? You do not know, cannot know. Therefore you 
do not know, cannot know, whether the actions under discus 
sion are such as honest men must condemn. You ought to 
begin by ascertaining whether the Cadburys, Crosfields, 
Morrells, and Rowntrees do detest gambling, and go on by 
ascertaining very carefully whether, as a matter of fact, they 
do draw profits from these papers. Failing this knowledge, 
your game is not cricket.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“Farr Pray’s A JEWEL.” 
[At the beginning of this controversy we “ took the point” 
made by our correspondent. We admitted that if the 
members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families concerned im 
reality touk the man-of-the-world view of betting, and saw no 
barm in it, our indictment of them for hypocrisy was unfair, 
and that the amplest apology would be due from the Spectator. 
Further, we declared our willingness to apologize and with- 
draw if the persons in question would write to us and state 
that they did not, in fact, object to betting. No statement of 
that nature has ever been made. On the other hand, the fact 
that the Daily News, directly it passed under the Cadbury 
control, abandoned the publication of betting news, and made 
a virtue of so doing, and that for a time the Northern Echo (a 
Rowntree paper) did the same, is a proof that the persons m 
question condemn betting. It has never been denied that the 
papers in question make a profit. In conclusion, we must 
refer our correspondent to our note to the letter signed “ A.” 
—Ep. Spectator.] 
[To tue Eprror or Tas “ SrecraTor.”] 


Srr,—The remarks of Mr. Justice Channell in the attached 
extract from the Manchester Guardian of October 18th wilh 
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be of interest to you. What a nation of idiots we 
ete to permit what is acknowledged to be an open 
sore to exist! Is it impossible to get the Government to 
move in the matter? Only those who come much in contact 
with the poorer-class homes know how much suffering and 
distress are brought about by these cursed snares in the 
guise of “ betting tips.” To think that honoured names such 
as Rowntree and Cadbury are associated with papers lending 
themselves to methods of this nature seems scarcely credible. 


—I am, Sir, &., F. C. F. 





A JUDGE ON BETTING. 
WHAT THE LEGISLATURE NEGLECTS TO DO. 

« At the North Wales Assizes yesterday -t Ruthin Mr. Justice 
Channell in his charge said that if a moral was to be drawn from 
the calendar it would be as to the mischief which was done by 
the facilities for betting which were now available. Betting itself 
the law recognized, but the system of betting upon nominal prices 
which were called starting prices published in a sporting news- 
paper for people who knew nothing whatever about the matters 
that people were wasting their money upon really did lead to the 
most serious mischief. The first case in the calendar was of per- 
fectly respectable young men who had been tempted to commit a 

ss fraud, with the assistance of one who was connected with 
the Post Office, to get small sums of money from the betting men. 
A sort of idea seemed to prevail that it was fair to stoop to 
any kind of dishonesty to get money out of betting men. It wasa 
peculiar kind of morality. There was another most serious case of 
burglary or sham burglary by a butler from a well-known house 
in the county of Merioneth. In admitting a portion of the case 
charged against him, the prisoner said that it was all through 
betting. One wishes, said his Lordship, that the Legislature 
might in. some practical manner turn its attention to this 
matter and do something which, without stopping that which is 
perfectly legitimate, will stop that whick goes on now, and which 
one knows and sees is not ai all legitimate. It is nothing but a 
temptation to people to risk their money, with consequences such 
as have happened here, and to commit some act of dishonesty to 
replace the money which has gone in this silly business. Many 
crimes will go on as long as human nature is human nature, but 
in this matter of betting a great deal might be done to stop it if 
the Legislature, instead of attending to unpractical things, would 
turn its attention to this evil.” 





GERMAN EXPANSION. 
[Vo rue Eprror or tus “ Specrator.””] 
Sm,—I had the honour of meeting a German official recently, 
and in conversation, quite “off duty,” he told me that in his 
opinion Germany could expand with least inconvenience to 
other nations in Turkey-in-Asia. Germany must expand; 
and I submit that German colonization of these undeveloped 
lands would be followed by (1) large increase of British trade; 
(2) remunerative investments for British capital; and (3) better 
relations with Germany. The same benefits in a lesser degree 
would follow a German occupation of Turkey-in-Europe. It 
may be urged that Egyptian and Indian unrest would be 
increased, but I believe the administration of Turkey-in-Asia 
by a powerful Christian and military State would have exactly 
the opposite effect. German fortifications on the shores of 
the Dardanelles is a question that concerns Russia more than 
Great Britain, and if the old kind feeling between English 
and Germans can be regained by our friendly neutrality to 
such a German enterprise it is in my opinion worth the 
sacrifice.—I am, Sir, &c., F. L. Cop.Lestone, 
Barrel Well House, Chester. Lieut. R.N. (retired). 





THE BISHOP OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 
ON HIS SCHEME. 
{To tur Eprror or rar “ Specrator.”] 

Sir,—May I be permitted through your columns to appeal to 
those who have during the last few days had their attention 
drawn to the importance of supporting the efforts now being 
made to provide Britishers in foreign lands with those 
religious surroundings, educational advantages, and medical 
comforts to which they have been accustomed in the Mother 
Country, or in other British Colonies where such provision 
has already been made? The appeals which have been made 
by letter and by public announcement have already informed 
many of your readers that I am now lecturing in this country 
with a view of securing the sum of £100,000, which is abso- 
lutely necessary adequately to establish the work in my vast 
diocese, extending some thousands of miles along the Pacific 
coast, and embracing rapidly developing and important indus- 
trial countries on the western side of South America. I 
cordially invite all who possibly can to attend the services at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday next, when I hope to explain 
the objects of my mission and its strong claims. 





By invitation of Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, I have arranged 
to give a cinematograph display ata matinée at His Majesty's 
Theatre on Wednesday, the 25th inst., illustrating by pictures 
taken on the spot the conditions of the peoples in my diocese 
and showing that the Imperial call from those distant countries 
should awaken a response in fellow-countrymen. The appeal 
which has been sent out in reference to the provision of 
adequate funds and assistance is most urgent, and I feel sure 
it will receive that speedy response to which it is undoubtedly 
entitled. At the meeting at the Mansion House on the 
27th inst., at which the Lord Mayor will preside, supported 
by Lord Northcliffe and Lord Aldenham, I hope further to 
explain the projects I have in view, by which the conditions 
of Britishers living in the South American countries will be 
bettered. I also intend giving some important particulars 
about the numerous commercial undertakings in the several 
countries. I would draw the attention of your readers to the 
cinematograph lectures which have been arranged at the 
Queen’s Hall on November 3rd, on which occasion the Right 
Hon. Lord Kinnaird will take the chair; and also to those at 
Kensington Town Hall on November 6th and other convenient 
centres in London, as publicly announced. 

I most strongly urge the claims of my diocese upon English 
Church men and women; those workers in the developing 
manufacturing industries in which so much British capital is 
invested have a claim on everyone, and I am sure that my 
appeal must find a response in the hearts of all, certainly of 
those who can spare time to attend the lectures and judge 
for themselves the exceptional needs and the great possibilities 
of what is the largest diocese of the Anglican Church. It is 
to the influence of British capitalists that so many of the 
countries which have developed so rapidly owe their pro- 
sperity. The same advantages can be reaped by countries in 
the Pacific, in which there are even greater possibilities if 
they receive the same support. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the scheme we have in view 
receives the cordial support of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and many others.—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. F. FatKianp Isuegs. 

The Lodge, Sandy Lane, Guildford. 

[What attracts us specially in the Bishop’s scheme is the 
possibility of extending to the Pacific littoral of South America 
English ideals in education and in social life. There is a 
huge field open for the peaceful penetration of the Spanish 
South American republics by English moral culture.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





BOYCOTTING IN IRELAND. 

(To tae Epiror or tae “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—The following conversation with an Irish lady and 
gentleman speaks for itself :— 


“We have come over from Wexford this summer because of our 
cruel boycotting, and have taken an estatein England. Of course 
Ireland never was more pro:perous; even Irish farmers on 
‘hundred-acre farms’ are able to give dowries with their 
daughters of £400 to £500; but there is that all-powerful Land 
League, an ‘imperium in imperio,’ whom we offended because we 
warned off one of its members from shooting over our estate who 
had not the remotest right thereon. The League retaliated by 
immediately calling out all our servants, and not one of them dare 
remain. They warned all the neighbourhood that they must not 
supply us with hay, provender, or provisions, and they even broke 
down our water supply. Our cattle were maimed, poisoned, or 
driven away. Ourletters were opened and our telegrams read and 
destroyed. All this in the year 191), with Lord Aberdeen 
as Viceroy and Mr. Birrell Secretary for Ireland. We asked 
the priests to try to stop it, but they said they could not 
help us. We asked the police, but they said they were powerless, 
because they could not get anyone to enter the witness-box and 
give truthful evidence for fear of the Land League’s vengeance.” 


It is almost incredible that some method could not be 
taken to remedy this injustice, especially to an officer in His 
Majesty’s Army and an Irishman in every respect.—I am, 
Sir, &., MOonNTFRED. 





EURASIANS FOR AN INDIAN NAVY. 
(To raz Eprron or tax “Srecratos.”] 
Srr,—I noticed with interest the letter of “Imperialist” in 
the Spectator of September 2nd, referring to the proposal 
made by Sir Charles Elliott when Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, that a training-ship on the Hooghly should be pro- 
vided for Eurasian boys, and suggesting that this proposal 





should now be developed. “ Imperialist” does not seem to be 
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aware that a movement in the direction he refers to was again 
made when the late Sir John Woodburn was Lientenant- 
Governor. There were many Eurasian youths at that time 
who wished to go tosea as apprentices, but they were told at 
the shipping office in Calcutta that they were barred by law, 
and could only be shipped on the same footing as Lascars. 
This turned ont to be a wrong interpretation of the Act, and 
when the matter was brought under the notice of Lord Curzon, 
then Viceroy of India, his Excellency promptly opened the 
door for Eurasian boys being shipped on the same footing as 
British apprentices. The idea of getting a training vessel for 
the Hooghly was then considered and thoroughly threshed 
out in all its bearings. The conclusions arrived at, which bad 
the hearty support of Sir John Woodburn, was that instead 
of having a training-ship on the Hooghly it would be far better 
to send selected Eurasian boys to one of the training vessels 
in British waters to receive a three years’ training alongside 
of British boys, and in a climate which would strengthen their 
physical constitution at the same time. This idea was taken 
up, and the Marine Society of India was formed and regis- 
tered under the Act. The Government of Bengal undertook 
to provide one-third part of the cost of the maintenance of each 
boy, provided the public supplied the rest of the necessary funds, 
It was some considerable tie before the Government of India 
could fall in with a training-ship whose committee of man- 
agement would take Eurasian boys on board their vessel. 
Amongst other vessels which debarred the Eurasian boys were 
the ‘Mars’ on the Tay and the‘ Warspite,’ belonging to the 
Marine Society of London. One old admiral on the commit- 
tee of the ‘ Warspite’ hotly declared that Eurasian boys would 
be of no use at sea. However, the Government were at last 
successful in getting the training-ship ‘Southampton’ on the 
Humber to take the boys provided the full rate for mainten- 
ance was paid. The Marine Society of India set to work, and 
in course of time sent about thirty Eurasian boys to 
the ‘Southampton.’ Sir Andrew Fraser, who succeeded Sir 
John Woodburn as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the scheme and became President of 
the Marine Society. The money required for the whole experi- 
ment, including passage and outfit and the three years’ 
maintenance, was Rs.1,125 for each boy, of which Rs.750 was 
subscribed by the public and Rs.375 by the Government of 
Bengal. The boys selected were from twelve to thirteen years 
of age, physically fit and intelligent for their years, and all 
of them passed a thorough examination by the doctor. As 
I have already said, the whole scheme was of the nature of 
an experiment to ascertain how Eurasian boys would develop 
under favourable climatic conditions and under the same kind 
of training as their brethren in Britain, The experiment has 
succeeded beyond expectations. The Eurasians held their own 
amongst the other lads on board the ‘Southampton’ in their 
classes and games and athletic sports, and took their fair 
share of the prizes. Most of the thirty boys have now com- 
pleted their three years’ training, and each on leaving the 
vessel left with a certificate of good character on joining a 
steamer of one of the mercantile lines. Commander Kitcat, 
the Captain-Superintendent of the ‘Southampton,’ has been 
generous in his praise of these Eurasian boys, and has 
notified that he will be only too glad to hgve such another 
contingent sent to him. There has been oply one little dis- 
appointment felt by the Marine Society of India. They 
fondly hoped that the boys were being trained for the Royal 
Navy. But the authorities at the Admiralty said “No.” 
However, the boys will do equally well in serving in the 
Mercantile Marine, and will, I have no doubt, turn out a credit 
to themselves and to the excellent Captain-Superintendent 
Kitceat of the ‘Southampton.’ 


I may mention that the great majority of the boys were 
selected from the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
within sight of the Himalayas, where the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Graham and Mrs. Graham superintend an ever-growing in- 
dustrial colony of upwards of 300 boys and girls lodged in 
cottages of about twenty-four inmates, each under house- 
mothers and their assistants. Not only do these youngsters 
get a thoroughly sound education, but they are trained in all 
manner of industrial pursuits fitting them to become good 
colonists. New Zealand will take as many of them as she can 
get, but Australia, as yet, will take nothing but those of pure 
British blood.—I am, Sir, &c., James LUKE, 

5 Camac St., Calcutta, Hon. Sec. Marine Society of India. 











a 
AD MATREM. 
[To rue Eprror oy rae “ Srrctaron,””} 
Srr,—Is it true to say that “it yet remains for Kiplin 
to sound the note of supreme faith in motherhood "3 Sec 
Spectator, p.587.] With reference to the first Passage quoted, 
what of Tennyson’s “Rizpah”? And with reference to the 
second, there haunts my memory some poem of Buchanan's in 
which God uses mother-love to win over the one human bein 
who still defies His will, and roams a frozen and deserted earth 
—a solitary damned one in an empty hell. The man’s defiant 
pride is broken when his mother comes to share hell with him 
I seem to have read this when I was a boy; but I think that 
my memory is not playing me false as to the general drift of 
the poem. Leaving the present subject and referring to a 
recent discussion of the meaning of certain passages in “Jp 
Memoriam,” may I venture to say that those who do not yet 
know the book would do well to make acquaintance with 
Mr. A. G. Bradley’s Commentary on “In Memoriam” (Mac- 
millan)? With still greater irrelevance, the mention of 
Tennyson being my only excuse, I may perhaps give here 5 
curious instance of Tennyson’s marked liking for scientific 
accuracy. I quoted the “ Poet’s Song” lately to a friend, but 
when he had hunted it up he said “It is fy, not bee.” I had 
quoted “ The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee.” It seems 
that the word had been changed after several editions had 
been published, and it must have been because Tennyson 
found that swallows did not eat bees. To my ear the line ig 
somewhat spoilt by the alteration. This is not the only 
instance, I think, in which one wishes that Tennyson’s scientific 
side had been kept out of his poems.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. L. 





[To rae Epiron or rae “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Your delightful article in the Spectator of October 
14th deals with a subject of great interest to all who are 
interested in literature as a book of life, and the only conclu. 
sion to be drawn from the fact that so few pocts have 
enshrined their mothers’ memory in immortal verse is the 
prosaic one that few have had mothers for whom their love 
rose to the sublime heights of inspiration. This is in accord- 
ance with the common experience on a lower plane of less 
gifted men, nor is it to be wondered at when one thinks of 
the ignorance which is the usual equipment of parents for 
the discharge of the onerous duties and responsibilities of 
parenthood. To the few tributes of filial love drawn from 
English poets, quoted in your article, it may not be amiss 
to add one, not English, which ranks among the masterpieces 
of all iiteratures. Many will know Heine’s sonnet to bis 
mother in the original German and many more in English 
translations. Whether the enclosed French (prose) translation 
is as well known in this country may be doubted. In any case 
no apology need be made for asking you to publish it; first, 
because French is every man’s second language, as France is 
every man’s second country; next, because this French render- 
ing is so beautiful, though a translation from an alien tongue, 
as to deserve a place even in an overcrowded memory.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. N. Samson, 
74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London, N. 


THE SONNET. 

Dans une heure de fongue insensée, je t’ai quittée un jour: je 
voulais aller jusqu’au bout du monde pour voir si je rencontrerais 
l’amour, pour le saisir et l’embrasser éperdiment. , E 

Je cherchais l’amour sur tous les chemins; j‘étendais !a main 
devant chaque seuil, et je mendiais une pauvre auméne d'amour, 
mais on ne me donna, en riant, que de la froide haine. ‘ . 

Et toujours, toujours, jerrais aprés amour, mais je ne Yai 
trouvé n part, et je suis revenu an logis, malade et triste. _ 

LA, tu es venue au-devant de moi, et alors, ce que j'ai vu briller 
dans tes. yeux, c’était l'amour, le doux amour si longtemps 
cherché, 





[To rum Eprrom or Tas “Srecrator,”} 
Srr,—I think it is a pity that the beautiful lines by T. Hood, 
written to his mother on her birthday, which occurred in 
November, were not alluded to in the article on the above 
subject in the last issne of the Spectator. 

“TI have broyght no roses, Dearest! 

Summer lies upon her bier ; 

It was when all the sweets were over 

Thou wert born to bless the year.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., L. G. Suvt® 
64 Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth West, 
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(To THE Eprror oF THE “ Seactaros."] j 

I should like to make an addition to those tributes in 
S18,— ved by poets to their mothers which were quoted or 
verse offe in your article upon this subject in the Spectator 
veer rly ath James Rhoades dedicates his first volume 
ry court the memory of his mother in some opening 
or. vhose tender beauty expresses his eorrow at not 
an actually to place the volume, as he had hoped, in 

in 


ser bands. ThE reflection follows, to whose truth many could 
er bands. 


testify — «Till this one change has found us, 
The hours their glass forget; 
The old arms linger round us, - 
The child-heart holds us yet. 
H. A. C, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


“FIAT JUSTITIA, RUAT COELUM.” 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “ Srectator.”” } 
§me,—This phrase is commonly attributed to Lord Mansfield, 
as being “its first and only begetter.” I have no books at 
hand to enable me to verify the reference, but I believe the 
dictum was uttered by his lordship in the case of ys Rex v. 
Wilkes,” reported in the “Burrows Reports,” vol. iv. The 
expression was current, however, long years before Lord 
Mansfield was born. “ Fiat justitia, et ruant coeli is found 
in William Watson’s “ Decacordon of Ten Quodlibetical 
Questions ” (1602). In the same work occurs “ Fiat enim 
justitia, et ruant coeli,” the presence of enim seeming 
to point to a missing context that still awaits discovery. 
John Downame, “ Bachelier in Divinity,” published in London 
in 1609 “Foure Treatises to dissuade all Christians from 
Foure no less hainous than Common Sinnes.” At p. 67 of 
this work is the following sentence: “It is far better that a 
private man should perish than that the publike adminis- 
tration of law and justice should be stayed and hindered.” 
On the margin opposite is printed in italics, “ Fiat justitia, 
ruat coe!lum.” The phrase occurs also on p. 137 of 
Burthogge’s “‘ Causa Dei” (1675). In the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, I think the Emperor Ferdinand I. may fairly 
be credited with the authorship of his favourite motto or 
Wahlspruch, “ Fiat justitia, pereat mundus.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
United University Club. Wa ter B. Kincsrorp. 








UNIVERSITY ENGLISH. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “Sprecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Readers of the classics, whether Greek or English, will 
be grateful for the trenchant protest against the “heavy, 
slovenly style” made in your review of Mr. G. B. Grundy’s 
book on Thucydides (Spectator, October 7th). Why is it, one 
wonders, that so many of the books which come from Oxford 
and Cambridge are made intolerable to readers of taste and 
culture Ly a mode of writing which is not only “ heavy and 
slovenly,” but often so involved and ungrammatical that the 
meaning becomes a matter of mere guess-work? Without 
any misgiving University Dons lay down laws of style for 
others, and by a.stroke of satire, of which they are obviously 
unconscious, too frequently demonstrate in the process that 
they are themselves ignorant of what they pretend to teach. 
Need we be surprised that the classics are regarded with 
suspicion by the man in the street? ‘ Learned lumber,” he 
remarks, and turns away sniffing. There are exceptions. 
Mr. Mackail has given us a little masterpiece on Latin litera- 
ture,and Professor Gilbert Murray a delightful history of 
Greek literature and a yet more delightful book on “The 
Rise of the Greek Epic.” But these works stand almost 
alone. I have just been reading Pichon’s recently published 
“History of Latin Literature.” M. Pichon’s charming and 
illuminative book proves that a scholar may also be a man of 
letters. In France that is the rule; in England it is the 
exception. Again I ask, why ?—I am, Sir, &c., 8. 

(In our opinion “8.” very greatly overstates his case. It 
is, however, a fact that the sense of style is born in a man. 
Not all the lore of Greece or Rome will supply it where it is 
wanting. On the other hand, a commercial traveller like 
Cobden, or an ex-Sergeant like Cobbett, may display it the 
moment he begins to write-—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE WORD “RAID.” 


[To tHe Eprrog or tHe “ Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—Allow me to point out (1) that in every instance cited 
by G. C. M. (October 7th) the phonetically spelt word stands 


for the same object as that represented by the original form 
of spelling. In “raid,” for “ride,” two separate ideas or 
objects are confused. (2) “Il raid Pekino-Parigi” is Prince 
Borghese’s motor trip which I alluded to, and (3) four years 
ago was just about the time when Italian journalists began to 
fall into the error, and is surely “ present-day ” in the history 
of the evolution of language.—I am, Sir, &e., 


86 Via Palestro, Rome. A. BuLWweEr. 





FEASTING AND FIGHTING. 

[To rue Epiton ov Tue “ Sreerator.”’) 

S1r,—The formation of the Halsbury Club is to many stauncl 
Unionists a disturbing feature of the political situation, 
partly because of its evident hostility to the leaders of the 
party and its intention of perpetuating the memory of an 
intrigue at once foolish and unsuccessful, but partly also 
from the fact that the “forward” section of the party seem 
to think that shouting and feasting are the best weapons with 
which to fight. They spoke of their Hulsbury dinner in 
August in terms which would have been suitable for Ther- 
mopyla, and now they talk as if guinea dinners and a club of 
many peers would infallibly impress the electors with a sense 
of their fitness to rule the Empire. It is neither magnificent 
nor is it war, and I, like many other private members of the 
Unionist Party, am grateful to the Spectator for the sound 
and sane line you have taken through this trying time, as 
well as for the restraint with which you have treated the 
insurgents who, by forcing the rejection of the Budget, have 
led us into all this trouble—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford. An OLp-Faswionep UNIONIST. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

(To tux Epiron or tur “Srecrator,’’) 
Sir,—You were kind enough to publish a letter from Major 
Leonard Darwin some little time ago setting forth the claims of 
Bedford College for Women and explaining the nature of our 
appeal and the need for new buildings. I now venture to bring 
before your notice a dinner which we propose to hold at the Savoy 
Hotel on Thursday, November 23rd, in aid of the funds. The 
chair is to be taken by Viscount Haldane, the Visitor of the 
College. - Among the speakers are Mrs. Creighton, the Right Hon. 
A. Birrell, and Mr. Owen Seaman. The Duchess of Marlborough 
(the Hon. Treasurer of our Building Fund) is one of our hostesses, 
and a number of other ladies, including the Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Marchioness of Crewe, Lady Katharine Somerset, the Countess 
of Essex, and the Lady St. Helier, have consented te help in the 
same way. 

The special purpose of the dinner is to raise £10,000, and thus 
secure a further £10,000 which has been promised to us if we can 
obtain a like sum within twelve months. Even then we shall only 
be able to carry out a partial scheme of building, for £30,000 more 
will be required before we can complete, equip, and endow the new 
college. When this is secured we believe that we shall have a 
building worthy of the largest Women’s College of the University 
of London. The plans have been prepared by Mr. Basil Champneys, 
and thé site is a delightful one. 

I shall be pleased to answer any inquiries as regards either the 
building scheme or the dinner.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mareoaret J. Toxr, 
Chairman of the Dinner Committee, Bedford College Building Fund, 

York Place, Baker Street, W. 











NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


NIGHT-BORN. 
Tue fairest blossom of the light 
Was nurtured in the womb of night, 
An alien to the sun ; 
And to her bosom night must need 
Re-call each love-selected seed 
When blossom-time is done. 





And we—by baptism of sleep 
Her children—waken but to keep 
The memory of her charms 
And promises that ne'er too soon, 
Despite the blandishments of noon, 
Restore us to her arms, 





Roy Jacrson. 
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THE EIGHTH DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE.* 
fx first occasion on which Lord Hartington took a pro- 
minent part in political life was when he moved, in 1859, that 
vote of no confidence in Lord Derby’s Government which 
placed in power the last Ministry of Lord Palmerston. “If 
Hartington goes on,” wrote Lord John Russell to the Duke of 
Devonshire, “ he will become not only a very good speaker, 
but a man to influence the course of the House of Commons 
in time to come. This to an old worn-out Whig is a promise 
and a consolation.” How Lord Hartington “went on,” and 
how greatly, over a long course of years, he influenced Par- 
liament and the country, Mr. Bernard Holland makes it his 
business to tell us in two deeply interesting volumes. As a 
parliamentary speaker indeed, or as a platform orator, he 
never became distinguished; yet few speeches either in the 
House of Commons or in the country have been more telling 
than his; not so much perkaps in their immediate effect upon 
his audience as upon the mind of that large instructed general 
public which really cares more about the substance of political 
controversy than for the eloquent flights, party recriminations, 
and personal retorts that play so large a part in modern 
political warfare. The oft-quoted remark of Mr. Bryan, the 
Democratic candidate for the American Presidency, that the 
speech of the late Duke, to which he had just listened, reminded 
him of “pile-driving,” was a happy description of the 
foree and weight that belonged to his words and to their 
delivery. 

In April, 1863, Hartington entered Palmerston’s Ministry 
as Under-Secretary for War, and in February, 1866, Lord 
Russell’s Cabinet as Secretary of State in the same depart- 
ment. It was remarked at the time that the Prime Minister, 
in simultaneously calling to his counsels Hartington and 
Goschen, was proceeding on the basis of make-weights, intro- 
ducing a man new to political life, known only by his abilities, 
and believed to hold advanced views, as a kind of set-off to 
the safe constitutional Whiggism to be expected from the 
heir of the Cavendishes. However this may have been, the 
two men, instead of counterbalancing each other, throughout 
their long careers shared very closely the same political 
opinions, and as trusty allies shared also the honours of many 
a hard-fought field. 

Mr. Holland’s “Life” shows clearly enough that from the very 
beginning Lord Hartington’s strong sense of responsibility 
and powerful practical judgment made him a man to be 
reckoned with by his most experienced and most 
masterful colleagues. He was not prepared to sink his 
own individuality as to all matters “not in his depart- 
ment.” He felt keenly that he personally shared the 
responsibility of his chief and the Cabinet for their general 
policy. He knew indeed how to compromise and how on 
occasion to yield his own opinion—kuowledge essential to a 
useful colleague and to one who would himself wield influence. 
His individuality, strong as it was, had little affinity with that 
of men who cannot, so to speak, throw their powers into the 
common stock, and who are happy in the aloofness of a 
fancied superiority. He had in a very exceptional degree the 
gift of seeing things in their true proportion, and there was 
no one less willing than he to break with colleagues or party 
«connexions for any cause not in his belief fundamental. 

Almost from the beginning the position held by Lord 
Hartington in the Liberal Party was a unique one. It was 
felt that his adhesion to a Liberal Ministry was essential to 
its existence. At the end of the Gladstone Government of 
1868 he was the second man in the party, and on Gladstone's 
resignation of the lead he immediately became the first. He 
had not always in the past been in hearty agreement with what 
had been done; but he rightly thought that a breach between 
moderate Liberals and advanced Radicals would be amisfortune, 
and it was due greatly to his influence that the party under 
Mr. Gladstone had been kept together to do admirable work 
for the country. Now that it was defeated, and its old leader 
had abandoned it, it was felt that no one but Lord Hartington 
could be at its head. Yet up to that time his political personality 
had not been strikingly before the world. As Gladstone 





* The Lafe ¢f Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire. By Bernard 
Holland, C.B. With portraits and illustrations. Two vols. London: Long- 
mansand Co, [52s. net. 








wrote to him in 1875, pressing him to und silttten the tac 
ship: “the public have an inadequate idea of your force” 
owing, he says, to his modesty and the infrequen oy 
appearances. “People will be surprised,” he ms his 
“when they come to know by experience the minstie 

available material, pith, and manhood that is in all _ 

With his eyes, as usual, wide open to the facts Hartin 
unwillingly accepted the post of difficulty and boneer = 
main difficulties were perhaps greater than he had expected re 
after a year or two of comparative repose Mr. Gladstone wast 
flaming the country against the Government for their noon 
ment of the Eastern Question; whilst the Radicals, dislikine « 
Whig leadership and tending towards alliance with Trish oa 
Rulers, were willing to make use of Mr. Gladstone's penises 
vehemence to weaken the position of his successor, and thereb 
to advance their own prospects of predominating over md 
moderate elements in the party. Hartington throughout this 
trying period put first the interests of his country. He would 
not, he writes to Lord Granville (January 7th, 1878), carry » 
vote of no confidence, even if he could, in the Government 
for that would necessitate immediate dissolution, and ats 
critical time the influence of the country would be paralysed. 
He was ready enough to resign the leadership; but whilst he 
was in the responsible position of leader he and his friends were 
bound to act on the best of their own judgment, and could 
not devolve their responsibilities upon anyone else. 

When after the elections Lord Hartington declined to 
accede to the Queen’s request that he should form a Gover. 
ment, he did so on the ground that Mr. Gladstone was the 
de facto Liberal leader; and he at once advised and even 
pressed her Majesty to send for him. That was, he held, the 
proper constitutional course for her to adopt. Mr. Holland 
thinks that Hartington in 1880 would have made a better 
and safer Prime Minister than a “sentimental idealist” like 
Gladstone or the “romantically imaginative” Disraeli, 
Perbaps so, if personal qualifications alone were to be con- 
sidered. But Hartington had regard to the facts, and the 
advice which he gave to the Queen was, in our opinion, sound, 
wise, and patriotic. 

In the Parliament of 1880 lay the seed of much future 
change. Of Hartington’s action within the Cabinet Mr. 
Holland is able to tell us a good deal. It all tends to confirm 
the general belief in his strong, sane judgment and to create 
a feeling that had his counsels more often prevailed many of the 
mistakes and much of the maladministration of 1880-85 would 
have been avoided. That portion of the work that deals with 
Egypt and Gordon will be read by everyone with deep interest. 
The result, which we cannot but regret, must be to lower the 
reputation of Mr. Gladstone as the head of an Adminis. 
tration during critical times abroad. Hartington, whilst in 
agreement with the main principles of Mr. Gladstone's 
policy, thought it right, in loyalty to his colleagues, 
to remain in the Ministry, though sorely tempted at 
times to resign when he could not get his advice 
attended to. Hartington’s resignation of office at any time 
during Mr. Gladstone’s administration would have produced 
an immediate collapse of the Government—a testimony to the 
immense respect in which he was held. It was Hartington’s 
habit to consider consequences; and this made him feel 
himself almost cruelly debarred from seeking freedom in the 
easy way open to dissatisfied and less important members of 
a Ministry. That Hartington was recognized as indispensable 
shows how very exceptional was his position. He could not 
but ke a main prop of any Administration of which be was 
a member. When in 1882 the Duke of Argyll resigned, nay, 
when a few years earlier Lord Cranborne, Lord Carnarvon, 
and General Peel resigned in a batch, or a few years later 
when Lord Randolph Churchill, the Leader of the House of 
Commons, resigred, there was no Ministerial collapse ; vacant 
places were filled, and the Administrations went on in peace 
But Hartington was always a representative man to whom 4 
large portion of the country looked. Hence his power, though 
he had at his back no organization, and had never tried to 
build up a party of his own. 

The change of Gévernment in June, 1885, caused the 
divergent tendencies within the Liberal Party to become 
more acute and more apparent. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Charles Dilke were the recognized leaders of advanced 
Radicalism. Their hopes were excited by the probable early 
retirement of Mr. Gladstone and the prospect that to theit 
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Is would fall bis succession. Their attitude 

: esive against the more moderate section, 
page 3 ee oe the first to take up the cudgels. 
for — now free from official restraints, was in continual 
ein and consultation with Goschen as well as with 
ee cavillé and Lord Spencer; and the two former, now 
rae ied were made the mark. for the onslaughts of the 
closely 1 ar Mr. Chamberlain ina succession of speeches 
a satin He advocated, amongst other things, the 
ye blishment of all State Churches, a progressive income 
yn man one vote, the payment of Members of Parlia- 
Oe as total abolition of the “barbarous Game Laws,” the 
pears Th of private property by way of “ ransom ” for the 
security it enjoys; and he denounced in very violent language 


section of Libera 


that “club of Tory landlords "—the House cf Lords. Such 


language from an ex-Cabinet Minister, Lord Hartington 
thought it right to point out, did not represent the 
views of the party as a whole; but the “ political 
Rip Van Winkle,” who had _ been slumbering on 
“his mountain,” was warned that he had no right to descend 
from it in order to narrow the Radical programme, Mr. 
Holland's narrative takes far too little account of this almost 
open war between the Radical leaders and the Moderates in 
1885. Yet the great position of Lord Hartington in 1886 at 
the bead of the combined forces of Liberal Unionists and 
Conservatives was in no small measure due to the firmness 
with which he had spoken and acted during that thomentous 
autumn. 

The events of December and January staggered the British 
public. To them it seemed that Gladstone had suddenly 
abandoned the principles of a lifetime. Where were they to 
tun? Whom could they trust? Lord Randolph Churchill 
was now second in the Conservative Party to Lord Salisbury 
only. But brilliant as he was, he was very little trusted by 
many on his own side of politics, whilst he was profoundly 
distrusted by his opponents, especially by the moderate 
Liberal section. There was a universal and spontaneous 
feeling that Lord Hartington could be trusted, if no one else 
could. There was no engineering, no “caucusing” about it. 
Hartington was the man of the hour. He refused to join 
Gladstene’s Cabinet cn the ground that Mr. Gladstone was 
for Home Rule and he was against it. The rejection of 
the Home Rule Bill was his doing. He stood like a rock, 
in the midst of all the vacillations, hesitations, and 
timid counsels inseparable from such times of crisis. 
After the Home Rule Bill had been defeated, both in the 
House of Commons and at the General Election, and Lord 
Salisbury had been sent for, he very generously wished to 
advise the Queen to make Lord Hartington her Prime 
Minister, an honour which for the second time the Liberal 
Unionist leader declined, feeling that he and his political 
friends would be able more effectually to guard the cause of 
the Union from an independent position. 

Afew months later the sudden resignation of Lord Ran- 
dolph shook Lord Salisbury’s Government to its foundations, 
and once more Hartington was summoned to the rescue. The 
Queen and Lord Salisbury both hoped that he would now 
consent to form a Government in which the latter would serve 
as Foreign Secretary. But for the third time, for reasons 
which seem convincing, he declined, whilst advising Goschen 
to enter Lord Salisbury’s Government as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It was not till 1895, after another Home Rule 
Bill had at his instance been rejected by the House of Lords 
and the country, that the Duke of Devonshire and his friends 
abandoned their independent standpoint and entered the third 
Salisbury Administration. 

We have no space here to touch on the services rendered by 
the Duke of Devonshire when a member of Lord Salisbury’s 
and Mr. Balfour's Government. In 1903 came the fatal 
revival of Protection to break up the Unionist Government 
and Party. In circumstances of great difficulty the Duke 
played the part that might have been expected of him. He 
saw facts as they were. His strong brain grasped as usual 
the main principle upon which the controversy turned. He 
was not to be taken in by plausibilities that “wouldn’t wash.” 
Whilst others were obscure, he was clear and firm. He did 
his very best, in loyalty to Mr. Balfour and the Unionist 
Government, to prevent or postpone rupture. He advocated the 
*ppointment of a Royal Commission to give the public time and 
pportunity to inform itself of the facts. The Tariff Reform 





crusade was not, however, to be kept waiting. When once it 
became clear to the mind of the Duke of Devonshire that Mr. 
Balfour's Government had in fact abandoned Free Trade, he 
felt that he could no longer remain a:member of it. In 1886 
Lord Hartington could not serve in the Home Rule Cabinet 
of Mr. Gladstone. In 1903 it was equally impossible for the 
Duke of Devonshire to serve in. the Proteetionist Cabinet of 
Mr. Balfour. 

As to the circumstances attending the Duke's resignation, 
the letters and speeches (many of which have already been 
published) may be left to speak for themselves. In truth there 
appears to be very little mystery about the Duke's action. It 
was very natural that, when first informed of Mr. 
Chamberlain's resignation and the Prime Minister's accept- 
ance of it, he should think that the Chamberlain policy was 
to be abandoned by the Ministry. Accordingly he remained. 
When it became clear that he had misunderstood Mr. Balfour's 
position on the fiscal question—as well he might—Le resigned. 
Onur only regret indeed is that he did not realize a little earlier 
that he must stand by Mr. Ritchie and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and that if they were being “dismissed” from the 
Cabinet, as he himself said, because of their Free Trade views 
he, as a Free Trader, was bound to act with them. It was, 
however, only a question of days, and no harm was done to the 
cause of Free Trade or to his reputation as the most loyal 
and high-minded of men by that momentary confusion of mind 
which he described with such sincerity and simplicity in his 
speech in the House of Lords. 


Mr. Holland tells the story of the Corn Duty from the 
standpoint of Mr. Chamberlain, and is especially angry with 
poor Mr. Ritchie! The position of most Unionist Free 
Traders on the matter was well stated at the time by Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, who had himself imposed the duty the 
year before. If, in 1903, it could only be retained as the thin 
end of the wedge to Protection, it had better berepealed. That, 
he said, was to choose the lesser of two evils. Protection, of 
course, had not been the original intention of the tax; but 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action bad given it that character. The 
Duke, in spite of advancing years, showed his old spirit 
and put himself at the head of the Unionist Free Traders, 
who numbered amongst them many of the sturdiest fighters, 
Conservative and Liberal, for the Union in the days of its 
hardest trial. With Mr. Chamberlain’s meetings the new 
doctrines—taxation of the foreigner and exclusion of imports 
—had indeed “gone down like butter,” as Lord Randolph 
once said with his tongue in his cheek. What the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues thought about it all 
no one could tell. To the Duke it had seemed in 
November, 1903, when addressing the Free Trade Unionists, 
that the Unionist leaders were allowing the guidance of the 
party to fall from their hands, Did they intend, he asked, to join 
their late colleague in his retrograde career, or to sit still as 
silent spectators whilst Mr. Chamberlain assumed all the duties, 
privileges, and responsibilities of leadership? This was not 
the first time when it would have been well for his party and 
the country had more attention been paid to the counsels of 
the Duke of Devonshire. The General Election of 1886 saved 
Free Trade, and the country has not yet shown any signs of a 
desire to reconsider its verdict. 

We are reminded once again by these volames how much 
the country since 1885 onwards has owed to the high-minded 
and disinterested characters of both Lord Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire. But for this no alliance would have 
been possible between Liberals and Conservatives, or conld 
have been maintained for twelve months together. Mr. 
Holland has told the political story of the Duke’s “Life,” 
and the portrait of the statesman and the man with 
which he now presents us is a true and a striking 
one. The Duke, as was happily said by Lord Rosebery, 
“was one of the great reserve forces of this country.” That, 
we believe, his countrymen recognized. Readers, however, will 
find in these pages thrown on his personality many sidelights 
somewhat new to them. Again, we agree with Lord Rosebery 
that those who did not know him were apt to underrate both 
his capacity and hia industry. We are sure that many 
a man has achieved a reputation for industry with half the 
work to show for it. What he did do was thoroughly done 
and his power of grasping the essence of a heavy “ Blue Book,” 
an old private secretary tells us, was “phenomenal.” There 
is one trait in bis character familiar to all who knew 
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him, and must strike everyone who now reads his 
letters and speecbes—his magnanimity and generosity towards 
others. Many might say on reading these pages that on 
several occasions Lord Hartington, or the Duke, had not 
received fair treatment, and that his course had been made 
more difficult by those who might and should have helped to 
make it easier. If blame attached anywhere he always 
advanced to take it upon himself, instead of trying to shift it 
on to the shoulders of others. There was no soreness, at all 
events, on his side of a correspondence, even when he, if 
either correspondent, had a right to complain. 

Mr. Holland bas done no more than justice to a patriotic 
statesman and a great man. 





DIVINI GLORIA RURIS.* 

“We are indebted to the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco for many charming and interesting volumes. She 
is the rates sacra, in English, of Italy’s new birth. Her 
“books convey better than any others to British readers the 
high spirit of the Risergimento”; so says Mr. George 
Trevelyan; and even he has not written better in describing 
that heroic event. In her Cavour she has given a spirited and 
illuminating biography of the greatest among modern states- 
men. Her “Italian Characters ” are worthy of a place among 
Plutarch’s antique heroes, whom so many of them resemble in 
their simple and patriotic lives. The first of them, Sigismondo 
Castromediano, surpasses eveything in Plutarch for heroism 
and tragedy. If all politicians would take these Patriotti 
Italiani for their examples the world might soon be better. 
Not less inspiring is her account of “ The Liberation of Italy.” 
Sympathy with everything noble and chivalrous is the keynote 
of allthese volumes. Equally sympathetic in other directions 
are her Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs, The Place of 
Animals in Human Thought, and her fascinating Lombard 
Studies. In the present volume she takes a wider range, sur- 
veying the Greek and Latin poets, exploring what they have 
said about peasants and country life, and illustrating their 
words by her knowledge of their scenery. Travelling in 
Greece and a long residence in Italy enable her to do this with 
more insight and authority than most commentators. ‘I 
have walked with Virgil in his fields,’ she writes, “and 
listened with’ Theocritus to Sicilian folk-songs. The poets of 
the old world became for me not dead poets but living men 
—living observers of things I could observe myself every day. 
Antiquity was not past but present.” This is a true and really 
too modest an account of a skilful and most enchanting 
volume; for the author has done a great deal more than 
utilize what is known as “local colour,” a commodity which 
has been vulgarized and cheapened by unskilful handling. The 
Countess Martinengo Cesaresco has applied her rare gifts of 
sympathy and insight to the words of the old poets and to 
the places they describe, with their existing inhabitants, all 
of which she knows by sight and by experience. The result is 
«a book which cannot fail to stimulate the general reader; and 
even scholars may learn a great deal from it if they will read 
their classical texts in the light of this fresh and vivid 
experience. And, more than this, there are scattered through 
the volume some admirable and penetrating criticisms of the 
several Greek and Roman authors which will certainly be 
approved highly by those who know them best. The 
Countess’s book is a felicitous and remarkable achievement 
for which we beg to offer our cordial thanks and congratu- 
lations; and we hope our own profit and pleasure from it will 
be shared by a multitude of readers. It is a book to which 
we may turn back in a tired hour or a despondent mood; for 
it has what Arnold describes so happily as Wordsworth’s 
“healing power,” and it revives for us, as a tonic, “the 
freshness of the early world,” with its bracing and delicious 
air. 

“Pan, the most captivating creation of Greek mythology, is the 
concrete embodiment of the feelings awakened by the woods with 
their fragrant undergrowth, by the wet grasses starred with 
daffodils; unlike the too solid gods, his kindred, Pan is half 
human and whole elf—a whimsical radiant presence interpreting 
that something which answers, which lives and is conscious in 
the silence of wide spaces, the solitude of the forest recesses. The 
pointed rocks and snowy heights of the mountains are his; it is 
he who passes over the sunlit hills and scales the highest summit 
that commands a view of flocks scattered over the slopes; he 
passes quickly along the rugged chain, his soft fair hair floating 





* The Outdoor Life in Greck and Roman Poets. 
Mart nengo Cesaresco, 


By the Countess Evelyn 
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in the wind; or he lin . 
or he reclines in ele mer fal of anecs thickets, 
so sweetly that no bird pouring forth his soul ameneaian 
leaves can ever sing sweeter. This is the Pan of the H i 
Hymns, who with little change flits through antiquity til ane 
voice on the Ionian Sea announces that Pan is dead, and the 
with him is the first youth of the world.” den 

To him waa addressed * the most beautiful prayer that was 
ever spoken outside Palestine.” “Osweet Pan and ye othe 
gods, whoever ye be, grant to me to be beautiful within,” “By 
prayed Socrates in his only country walk.” Pan Ie 
“the embodiment of the indwelling, unconscious joy of 
nature. In a sense, he was the embodiment of the peasant 
himself.” And of that peasant, in the ideal world of Homer 
and the grimmer reality of Hesiod, we have an agreeable 
account in the opening chapter, “The Peasant of Ancient 
Greece”; a chapter full of sympathetic and sensible criticism, 
Again, the Auturgus of Euripides “is a peasant through and 
through. He has the austere gravity impressed by a life 
spent close to nature, watchful of the fated return of her 
signs, face to face with the solemn sequence of her seasons,” 
Excellent and convincing, as we think, is the use made of the 
Greek dramatists. Even more suggestive, more charming, 
and more applicable to existing problems is the picture of 
Xenophon and of The Aitie Homestead, based on his Oecono. 
micus. “ No writer was ever more sincere; he adorns nothing 
and speaks from his own experience, which is that of a man of 
the world who has made no excursions into the clouds.” He 
thinks it “absurd to own an estate and know nothing about its 
management”; but he believes in the pleasures as well as 
the duties of a country life, describing the chase ag “g 
nursery for strategists” and riding across country as “a 
school for cavalry.” “ Besides his love of open-air athletics he 
had other Anglo-Saxon characteristics, such as the colonizing 
instinct joined to affection for home and the taste for adven- 
ture without the tastes of the adventurer.” ll this is equally 
sound as criticism, and salutary as advice to political quacks 
who know little about the mysteries and realities of lands or 
woods. By such persons Xenophon and his like were banished 
or taxed out of existence; but after their departure the 
prosperity of Attica vanished and the liberty of Athens was 
destroyed. And Xenophon is typical not only of what was 
best and soundest in Greek life, but in English. 

We should not forget that the most solemn and abiding 
element in Greek religion was the worship of Eleusis, the 
mystery and tragedy of the Corn Goddess, the symbol of 
Nature’s resurrection and of man’s indomitable hope; but 
with the Romans we come to a larger and fuller sense of the 
dignity and worth of agriculture: the most important of all 
things, the very foundation of a State, the nursery of men and 
soldiers. All this, and more, has been said by tke Latin 
authors in glorious and memorable words. Virgil's “ Divini 
gloria ruris” was no mere poetical phrase. It was the sober 
belief, the consistent and reasoned practice, of the greatest 
military and utilitarian power which has yet existed. 

“With the exception of Dante no poet has the restrained 
descriptive power of Lucretius, or, perhaps, in the same 
degree, the art of choosing suggestive words. A few lines 
bring a natural scene or a person before our eyes so forcibly 
that no detail seems to be wanting. His similes produce the 
illusion of making a direct appeal to our eyes.” “ Lucretius 
almost alone (among the ancients) contemplated Nature as 
detached from man, of whose powerlessness he had a sense 
which was more Eastern than European.” And so we find 
in him the austere and magical “ Luna dies et nox, et noctls 
signa severa,” and the terrible “flammantia moenia mundi,” 
or the majestic “Suave mari magno,” in which the individual 
man is so petty and helpless. All this is admirable criticism, 
and so is the following on Catullus: “The poetry of the 
Ego, lyrical poetry in its modern sense, sprang into life full- 
grown with Catullus. Even his allusions to Nature are 
personal.” “He looked on poetry asa vent, not asa profes- 
sion, or as a road to fame. It is impossible not to suppos? 
that most of his poems are improvisations. Could he have 
made his individual intensity general, he might have been the 
great tragic dramatist whom Rome never produced—as one 
may guess from the terrible Afys.” “The poem to Sirmio - 
the most ideally perfect of all ‘ poems of places,’ and the trues» 
Two thousand years are annihilated by Catillus’s beautiful 
lines; they have the eternal novelty of Nature herself. 





The whole chapter on Virgil is too good to be mutilated; and 
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pis conception of agriculture as a sacred art, of the Spree 
as a priest, is worth pondering in this our country of decaye 
farming, with a declining rural population. 

Tibullus, too, is presented charmingly ; but most sympa- 
thetic of all is the treatment of Ovid, “2 dreamer of dreams 
among the woods and brooks. We fancy him roving as a 
canine boy to whom trees and flowers and all kinds of 
ssestenes told their secrets. He was always putting himself 

into the place of plants and animals, and thinking how one 

would think in their position.” Ovid, at any rate, was a 

genuine poet, with a golden tongue, boundless imagination, 
and deep wells of sympathy ; and all these gifts have been too 
much forgotten. He takes his readers into an enchanted 
world, and by means of its romance he explains many secrets 
of the emotional human heart. And his beliefs, his 
mythology, may be compared to the attitude of an edu- 
cated Russian towards his tkon, or of intellectual Roman 
Catholics towards the Franciscan legends. It is impossible 
to draw any hard-and-fast line between reason and 
traditional emotions. “There are many accomplished scholars,” 
says our author, “from whom the soul of the Greek legends 
utterly escapes.” “ Notall the learning of the Schools can help 
so much to reveal the inner meaning of the ancient stories 
as a few summer days spent in a Greek island.” “The plain 
man who has not that gift (the light of imagination) cannot 
do better than take his classics to the Mediterranean; for 
instance, to Benizza, in the island of Corfu, which to the 
present writer more than any spot till now visited in Hellas, 
or Sicily, or Magna Graecia, realized the youth of the world.” 
There, in solitude, the Metamorphoses of Ovid will come to life 
again: so they lived for Ovid himself, and for other poets of 
a sceptical age; and so the Latin poets must be read, if we 
would understand or appreciate their attitude towards the old 
religion. 

We are sorry to differ from the Countess Evelyn 
Martinengo Cesaresco, but we cannot accept without protest 
her judgment of Horace, which seems to us_ wholly 
indefensible. He is described as a man about town, 
whose feeling for the country had no depths nor 
heights. He had no pleasant childish memories of 
Apulia. Now Horace is the frankest of all writers when 
describing himself. He is not exceeded in this amuse- 
ment by Montaigne or Pepys. We can understand him best 
from his own words, in spite of all his commentators ; and, 
as it seems to us, we may always trust implicitly to what he 
says. With regard. to his boyhood in Apulia he tells us how 
he wandered into the forest, among the hills, and was saved 
from hurtful beasts, while he slept tended by the doves, to the 
wonder of the countryside, which foretold his poetic inspira- 
tion. Again, on the journey to Brundusium, he greets the 
montes notos of his beloved Apulia, which is mentioned so 
frequently and affectionately in his verse. If the original Fons 
Bandusiae was near his old home, then either Horace revisited 
it with the pious intentions expressed in his Ode, or he 
christened the spring on his Sabine farm after it, according 
to a familiar Greek and Roman precedent, creating an 
ambiguam Bandusiam in his new possession. On either 
supposition we have a proof of his abiding love for Venusia 
and its neighbourhood ; and if the Ode to Bandusia’s fountain 
be not genuine poetry, full of the tenderest feeling and senti- 
ment, except for the slaughtered kid, then all poetry is 
artificial and all our poets are merely actors. Horace has a 
poet’s rapture for the solitude of woods and hills, for the 
“wizard stream” of his first Ode, for murmuring waters and 
whispering pines, uniting their shadows tothe poplars. To 
all these tastes the Odes bear witness in a hundred passages, 
as well as to the tenderness and the wistful regret with which 
Horace loved the natural world. As many passages, or more, 
prove his reverence for the old heroes of the Republic, and for 
the sturdy peasants of Italy, with his delight in their occu- 
pations. Beyond these, again, we have his devotion to the 
Sabine estate, with its happy mingling of agriculture and 
wild, open country, both equally loved by the poet. 

But for this lapse, as we think it, from her usual insight 
and sympathy, the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco guides us 
safely through the Latin authors to the end of civilization in 
Rutilins, with his protest against Jews and monks. She 
shows, with great skill, how the old religion was merged into the 
new, and how much that is best and most humanizing in popu- 
lar Roman Catholicism, as distinguished from its professional 





theology, is due to the survival and transformation of paga1 
thought. ‘The peasant, all the world over, is very little 
changed from prehistoric man; and to that fact chiefly is due 
the recuperative power of humanity, in spite of all the 
disastrous experiments of politicians and theologians. 

Weare very glad to see the fine appreciation of Daphnis and 
Chloé, with which we must end. The author 
“puts forth unconsciously a defence of Paganism where it was 
strongest—as the interpretation of Nature to simple folk whose 
toil it consecrated and whose minds it satisfied. He shows that 
degeneration had not invaded the country; Daphnis and Chloé 
are as innocent as Paul and Virginia, and far more innocent than 
the splendid dames and knights of the t cycle of Christian 
romance in which not the dawn of love but its sultry meridian 
formed the text.” 





AN EASTERN MISCELLANY.* 

Lorp RONALDSHAY is always worth reading, for no other 
member of Parliament has anything like his equipment in 
dealing with Eastern questions. He has travelled as widely as 
Lord Curzon, and he has chosen for his journeys those 
districts where the political interest never dies. He is a 
shrewd observer with a gift of memorable description, and, as 
one actively engaged in political life, he has an accurate sense 
of vulues and knows how to use his results, The present mis- 
cellany is made up of papers written within the last ten years. 
The style shows a progress towards maturity, and the point of 
view necessarily changes. For when the first chapter was 
written the contest seemed to be between Britain and 
Russia, while in the post-Japanese War chapters European 
vivalries sink out of importance as compared with the 
appearance of new forces in the East. “The nations of 
Europe can no longer afford to regard Asia as a convenient 
arena in which to tilt at one another.” The industrial organiza- 
tion of China and Japan seems to the writer almost the most 
vital problem in the world to-day. The papers are reprinted 
from many sources—one of the best is a report of a speech in 
the House of Commons—and, if we mistake not, a considerable 
portion of the Japanese chapter has already appeared in the 
same author's Wandering Student in the Far East. 

Lord Ronaldshay begins with some sketches of travel. He 
tells the story of the mysterious death of Alexander I., who 
is believed to have become a hermit at Tomsk under the 
name of Feodor Kuzmitch. The legend is the subject of one 
of Tolstoy's yet unpublished tales. He conducts us across the 
Himalayas in mid-winter and gives us a most vivid account of 
the great oil-fields of Baku and the rioting there in 
1905. A man who strikes a “spouter” finds something much 
more valuable than a gold mine. “It probably blows your 
derrick to matchwood; but then it throws up anything from 
7,000 to 10,000 tons of marketable oil—say, roughly, from 
£350,000 to £500,000—in the course of twenty-four hours.” 
An excellent chapter describes a journey across Baluchistan 
from Quetta to Sistan, and another describes at length the 
features of the provinces of Sistan and Khurasan. His main 
interest is always political, and these chapters are full of 
valuable comments. He is anxious that the last section 
of the Baghdad railway should be under British control, and 
grows eloquent over the potential wealth of Mesopotamia. 
He would have the Egyptian precedent followed and the rail- 
ways and canals designed together, “ the canals preceding the 
railways and settling their location.” In connexion with the 
politics of the Middle East he prints a speech delivered by 
him in the House of Commons severely criticising the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907. Here are some of his adverse 
comments :— 

“We have as our sphere of influence a triangle of territory 
of about half the size of the Russian sphere, and one in which, 
before the Agreement was concluded, the interest of Russia was 
practically negligible in quantity. The position of Russia in 
regard to Sistan in South-eastern Persia is made a great point of 
by the Government in defence of their Agreement. I may perhaps 
be able to throw some light upon the question, because I have had 
the advantage of residing at Sistan myself at a time when Russia 
first sought to create particular interests for herself in that 
particular part of Persia. She inaugurated the movement by the 
dispatch of a Consul to Sistan. That gentleman lived in splendid 
isolation in a mud hut in the capital of Sistan, and his regular 
duties must have been exceedingly light, for he had no Russian 
trade to foster and no Russian subjects to protect. Hard upon 
the heels of the official representing the Russian Government came 
an individual, who, I suppose, must be described as an unofficial 
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representative, in the shape of a vagrant naturalist, who was 
supposed to be searching for birds, butterflies, and other 
animaleule in Persia, but whose real work, I know beyond dis- 
ute, was the distribution of rifles to the Baluchi chiefs on the 
ers of Baluchistan. . . . I find nothing in the Agreement .. . 
to prevent the arrival of Consuls and vagrant naturalists in 
future.” 
We need hardly say that we disagree profoundly with Lord 
Ronaldshay’s conclusions. We must judge the value of the 
Russian Agreement, not locally, but by its general influence on 
our foreign policy. We gladly admit, however, that he puts 
his case with great force. 

The chapters on China and Japan simply repeat the views 
expressed in Lord Ronaldshay’s last book, but the section 
on India is a new and most valuable piece of work. The 
chapter on “ India and Political Reform” is especially useful, 
for the effect of recent changes is exactly explained. Lord 
Ronaldshay is a fair and patient critic, but like many other 
people he has difficulty in understanding the aim of Lord 
Morley’s reform policy. Lord Morley has declared that he 
would have nothing to do with any reform likely to lead to 
the establishment of a Parliamentary system in India, but all 
the changes, both in native and official opinion, are meaning- 
less unless they are intended to have this effect. As an 
example of the importance of retaining a Government majority 
on the provincial councils it is pointed out that when in 1891 
the Government of Bombay introduced a Bill to protect the 
small farmers of Gujerat against the moneylenders, the 
measure was bitterly opposed by the non-official members of 
the Council. On the question of Indian unrest Lord 
Ronaldshay thinks that the ultimate causes are two—the 
eternal difference between the Eastern and the Western mind 
and the growing belief on the part of the Eastern races in their 
ability to meet the Western peoples with their own weapons. 
It is beyond our power to interfere with these causes, but he 
thinks that it is possible to deal with certain of the lesser causes 
predisposing to unrest. One is the present University system 
which is one long mecbanical grind without any wholesome 
moral influence attached to it. If we turn out half-baked 
young men we must expect half-baked politics. “The 18,000 
students at college provide an annual output of little 
more than 1,900 B.A.’s. What becomes of the thousands 
who fall out by the way? Is it to be wondered at 
if, with their physical strength undermined, without moral 
stamina, soured by disappointment, they fall an easy prey to 
disaffection and discontent?” Another cause is the seditious 
Press. The story of the hesitation and delay of the Home 
Government is not pleasant reading, and the Press Bill when 
it came bore traces of the curious, illogical spirit which wills 
the end but declines to will the means. Lord Ronaldshay 
asks very pertinently why, if the Radical group in the House 
of Commons sympathize so deeply with India, they do 
nothing to advocate much-needed social reforms. 

“To urge social reform in India demands courage, since it cuts 
deep into tho roots of Hindu caste prejudice. It was on the rock 
of social reform that the Brahma Somaj practically wrecked 
itself. Yet a little band of reformers, led by men like Mr. Chan- 
davarkar, who place the good of their country above easily 
acquired political notoriety, courageously persevere in the thank- 
less task of urging upon their countrymen the abolition of child- 
marriage, sanction of the remarriage of widows, temperance and 
morality, and training for industrial and commercial careers. The 
task of laying the axe at the root of immemorial custom is one 
which at the best is rewarded with apathy or suspicion, and is 
more likely to bring down upon the heads of those who undertake 
it unpopularity and loud-voiced hostility ; yet this, surely, can 
scarcely be held to account for the fact that upon topics of such 
vast importance the self-styled ‘friends of India’ in the House 
of Commons— politicians,’ as Lord Morley has it, ‘of generous 
but unbalanced impulse ’"—maintain so strange a silence.” 





CHARTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE FOR AIRMEN 
AND OTHERS.* 
ALL experience gained in actual mechanical flight tends to 
demonstrate the importance attaching to a more thorough 
knowledge of atmospheric phenomena. Much has been done 
during recent years in the way of experimental research into 
actual movements of the air at varying altitudes and the 
characteristic features of aerial currents and winds. An ex- 
cellent summary of facts as ascertained up to date was prepared 
by Dr. Shaw and embodied in the first series of reports made 
by the British Aeronautics Committee appointed by the 
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Government. Anyone who undertakes the study of Dr. Shaw’s 
Paper must be impressed by the fact that stream-line motions 
in the atmosphere are most irregular; and, judged by our 
present state of knowledge, they are often most erratic jn 
character. Airmen when making flights not infrequently ex. 
perience sudden and violent changes in the character of the 
air-currents through which they are passing; and because the 
relative velocities of flying machines and that of the wind 
currents through which they pass practically govern the lifting 
power and stability of every flying machine which is heavier 
than air, it follows that when such sudden changes are ep. 
countered an airman needs to exercise all possible skill and 
resourcefulness in order to prevent disaster. Sometimes he 
fails, and failure is often fatal. It is easy to understand that 
an airman who undertakes to cross the Pyrenees, as was done 
by Védrines, or who has to pass through a strong wind at a 
place where it meets the crest of a mountain range or a chain 
of hills before he can cross the summit must face dangerous 
eddies and sudden changes of direction and velocity in the 
air-currents caused by solid obstructions against which the winds 
impinge. It is also a matterof common experiencethat by mere 
change in elevation an airman may escape froman adverse acrial 
current and may attain conditions which favour his advance, 
These, however, are amongst the simplest of the varied and 
complicated phenomena of the atmosphere. Airmen tell us of 
dangerous encounters with what they style “ holes in the air” 
in other words, regions where the conditions of relative motion 
are such that a machine which has been proceeding steadily at 
a fairly uniform height suddenly drops through a considerable 
distance, and thus severely and almost instantaneously puts a 
strain on the nerves as well as the alertness of the pilot in 
managing his machine. 


Amongst experimentalists and observers who have contri- 
buted greatly to the elucidation of these difficult problems 
and the compilation of data which are already of great im- 
portance to the progress of aerial navigation Professor Rotch 
(of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory) has become 
distinguished. His little book entitled The Conquest of the Air 
was noticed in these pages some time ago. Professor Rotch has 
now produced a second volume, having for his colleague in 
that production Mr. Andrew H. Palmer. The avowed object 
of this book is to extend into the “overlying ocean of air” 
work which “ Lieutenant Maury did fifty years ago for surface 
winds and ocean currents”; and this, as Professor Rotch 
well says, “is the more necessary since the whole aerial ocean 
is subject to stronger commotions than even the surface of the 
aqueous ocean, and is navigable throughout a depth equal to 
that of the latter.” A series of twenty-four charts has been 
prepared specially adapted to the use of airmen. In these the 
known atmospheric phenomena occurring over portions of 
the United States and the Atlantic Ocean are recorded 
graphically, and the hope is expressed that this undertaking 
will be extended by other workers to other parts of the globe. 
Everyone who studies these charts and the brief descriptions 
appended thereto will unite in the desire that this hope may 
be realized. In dealing with such records a graphic method 
has many advantages, especially as it enables non-technical 
persons to master facts and principles. It is neither possible 
nor is it necessary to describe the charts in detail; each of 
them as it stands is a condensed summary of observed 
phenomena; the descriptions, although quite clear, are very 
brief. One can find therein facts as to the variation of 
temperatures with height above sea-level for different lati- 
tudes, the characteristics of clouds at different heights, 
the average barometric pressure as well as the average 
and maximum observed wind velocities and wind pressures, 
and the hourly variations in wind velocities observed simul- 
taneously for varying altitudes. The “frequency” of winds 
for constant velocities is dealt with on the basis of observa- 
tions made at Blue Hill, and certain deductions of a practical 
nature are made therefrom. It is considered, for example, 
that “the winds suited for aerial navigation which prevail 
in New England more than half the time at 1,000 feet 
occur very rarely at 10,000 feet; and that gales strong enough 
to prevent airship maneeuvres are very much more frequent 
at 10,000 feet than at 1,000 feet.” In the circumstances 
obviously the life of a New England airman is not likely to be 
a happy one. All the same it remains true that the facts 
brought together in this volume are of essential interest and 
importance, not only to those who practise aerial navigation, 
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but to all men of science and to everyone interested in 
uu rology. The authors appeal to a larger and more 
Se ote circle of readers in this book than Professor Rotch 
~ view when writing his Conquest of the Air; but in 
8 pam the task undertaken has been well done, and ought 
to secure a wide recognition of the ability and labour of the 


authors in obtaining and analysing a great mass of facts. 





IRELAND v. ENGLAND.* 

Lorp DUNRAVEN reviews the relations of England and 
Ireland as they have been in the past, discusses them as they 
now exist, and speculates as to what they will be in the 
future. It is a very large subject, and yet there are Teasons 
why it is not altogether distasteful to have to bring our 
notice within the limits of some half-column or so. Lord 
Dunraven’s case may, indeed, be stated in a few words. 
The sole cause of Irish trouble is English misrule. Racial 
characteristics, natural conditions, all the internal causes 
which everywhere else in the world have been found to 
count for so much may be set aside. A powerful neighbour 
intruded itself on a nation which had every prospect of happi- 
ness and prosperity, and thereafter everything went wrong. 
As to the intrusion—well, it was at least invited. And here 
we cannot forbear a reference to the very first authentic 
notice of Irish history from outside, for it is highly 
significant: “One of the petty kings of the nation 
driven out by internal faction came to Agricola.” He asked 
the great Roman general to intrude. There are many counts 
in the misrule indictment to which every honest Englishman 
must plead guilty. Confiscation, restrictions on trade, the 
establishment of class ascendency, are among them. We can 
but say that such things have been done everywhere. Is not 
the commercial history of the world one long narrative of the 
attempts {0 create and the efforts to resist trade preferences 
and monopolies? We have to condemn the conqueror, but 
we must remember that the conquered would have done just 
the same. But it is impossible to deal with these matters. 
The question is, Is Lord Dunraven the impartial judge which 
he claims and indeed desiresto be? There is the Irish famine 
of 1846-47, for instance. Doubtless many mistakes were 
made; it was a situation of unparalleled difficulty. But is it 
fair to attribute these mistakes to a Government “asphyxiated 
by Cobdenite economic principles”? Is it fair, later on, to 
say that the whole Free Trade agitation had for its object 
to cheapen labour by cheapening food? The manufacturer 
desired to lower the price of bread by a third that he might 
lower the wages of his factory hands in the same proportion. 
We might quote other instances of similar failures. No 
account, for instance, is given of the Irish Parliament of 1689. 
Its legislation, it is true, never took effect; but it was an 
object lesson nevartheless. Lord Dunraven’s conclusion is 
Home Rule for Ireland in particular and Federation for the 
Empire in general. 





DURBAR ANTHOLOGY.+ 
Hers is a pretty little book, with an appropriately Oriental 
binding, well printed on thick paper, a book which visitors to 
the Coronation Durbar might well put into their travelling 
bags. There can be no injustice in connecting its publication 
with forthcoming events in Delhi, for the concluding chapter 
is headed “ Former Durbars at Delhi.” But good wine is not 
affected by the bush under which it is sold, and in the very 
mixed medley of quotations from Indian and Anglo-Indian 
sources which Mr. Claud Field has collected are many 
excellent things, old and new, which it is a pleasure to 
meet in so agreeable and accessible a form. We have 
here brief but instructive glimpses at Early Travellers 
in India, the Romance of Indian History, the British 
Raj, Camp Life, Cantonment Life, Native Life, the 
Women of India, the Sahib as the Indian sees him, Scenes 
of the Mutiny, the Frontier (which is, of course, the north- 
western frontier, the Abors, Akas, Daflas, and Bhutiyas of 
the even more interesting north-eastern frontier still lacking 
their vates sacer), Native Leaders and Prophets (among 
whom it is pleasant to find a brief account of that really 
great man Ram Mohan Roy), Missionary Work, Soldiers of 
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Fortune (Sombre and his famous Begum, Le Vassoult and 
George Thomas), Anglo-Indian Eccentrics (among whom it is 
surprising to find the name of Job Charnock coupled with 
that of Thomas Coryat), Sport in India (of course), three 
Folktales from the Abbé Dubois and one from W. H. Slee- 
man’s pages, and finally, as aforesaid, Former Durbars. 
What pleasanter companion could there be for the long and 
languid hours of an Indian railway journey ? But Mr. Field’s 
compilation is also worth the attention of arm-chair travellers. 
It succeeds, where many more ambitious books have failed, in 
giving a very vivid sense of the extraordinary multifarious- 
ness and variety of Indian life, and even its omissions help 
to emphasize the fact that not even the most widely chosen 
anthology can do justice to all India. 





JUDGE PARRY ON COUNTY COURTS.* 

His Honour Jupoce Parry deals with various subjects— 
social, literary, and other—and has something worth hearing 
to say about all of them, but we will apply to him the maxim 
Cuique tn sua arte credendum, and see what he has to say about 
the County Court. He is, we observe, both for enlarging and 
for curtailing its work. On the first of the two proposals we 
will be very brief. Judge Parry produces Lord Bramwell as 
a witness. His idea was that every action should be com- 
menced in the County Court and removed to the High Court 
only when the defendant demanded. One thing is certain 
that the present Assize and Circuit system wants overbauling 
But, it will be asked, what is meant by curtailing the work of 
the County Court? It has become, we are told, “a 
huge debt-collecting machine for minor tradesmen.” The 
debts collected are, for the most part, of a kind which! 
never ought to have come into existence. The total’ 
summonses issued is nothing less than appalling. In 1909 the’ 
amount was 375,254. When we come to examine the details 
out of which this huge total is made up, we find them higbly. 
significant. Judge Parry tells us that he analysed a list of 
460 summonses heard by him in one day. Exactly three- 
fourths of the plaintiffs were drapers, general dealers, and 
jewellers, the last numbering sizty. We must allow for a few 
cases in which the tradesman was an honest man dealing with 
& rogue, a man or woman who got credit on false pretences or 
refused to pay except under compulsion. But the vast majority 
are quite different. There are countless firms whose 
business it is to persuade people to buy things which they 
do not want, the machinery which they use being the hire and 
the instalment system. The whole credit system rests, as 
Judge Parry points out, on the possibility of imprisonment 
for debt. Our author's ideal is to abolish this altogether, but 
he doubts whether this is desirable at the moment. His 
suggestion is that no committal order should be made for 
sums under forty shillings. Possibly a large discretion might 
be given to the judge. The travelling trader who tempts maid- 
servants and working men’s wives with finery which they cannot 
afford would get no help. On the other hand, the grocer or 
baker who allows an unemployed workman to run into débt 
for necessaries and cannot get payment when better times 
return ought not to sue in vain. When we look at other 
papers in the volume dealing with kindred topics we see that 
there are cases which demand a stringent remedy. So in 
“The Debtor of To-day” we read: “ Constantly one finds 
goods taken by women and immediately pawned, the proceeds 
being spent on drink.” Equally common are the cases where 
the man, finding that his wife can get credit for goods, spends 
the money which he would otherwise have taken home on 
betting and drinking. Where is the remedy? “No credit,” 
and, shall we add, “ No drink” and “No gambling.” 





WHEAT IN THE NEW WORLD-+ 
PRACTICALLY this volume has to do with the growing, the 
transportation, and the marketing of wheat in the two 
Americas, the subject being regarded from the economic point 
of view. This limitation does not make it less interesting; 
the Americas are great world granaries, though it is probable 
that, so far as the wants of the Old World are concerned, the 
situation of the great supplying countries, the United States, 
Canada, and the Argentine, may be changed in a not very; 
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listant future. It is interesting to note that harvesting is 
going on the whole year round in one State or another of the 
western world. In a few weeks from the time when 
this will meet our readers’ eyes the Argentine wheat 
harvest will begin; Chili takes up the succession in 
January and February, and Mexico begins the harvests 
of the Northern Hemisphere in April. Then the varieties 
of the plant are many, as, indeed, one might expect 
when the land under cultivation shows so vast a range 
of climate and soil. Of the whole world’s crop of wheat about 
30 per cent. comes from the Americas, two-thirds of this 
belonging to the United States—an amount more than three 
and a half times as much as that claimed by Canada. The 
wheat belt is being extended further north, as far as 58 deg. 
4 min. (Fort Vermilion in North-West Canada). Even this is 
exceeded in the Tobolsk provinces of Siberia, where the limit 
of §3 deg. 5 min. has been reached. Practically, however, 
55 deg. may be taken as the northern boundary, while in the 
south the figure is 42 deg. Possibly varieties suited to a 
more rigorous climate may come intoexistence. On the whole 
the prospect is somewhat reassuring after the alarming 
prognostics of Sir William Crookes. It must be remembered 
that the average of production varies very much. That of the 
Argentine is nearly doubled by that of the United States, 
Canada is superior to the States; we beat Canada and are 
beaten again by Denmark. The subjects of transportation, 
&c., we must pass by with the remark that Mr. Rutter bas 
some remarkably interesting details to give. We have no 
conception here of the organization, the grading, checking, 
carrying, and storing required when the enormous harvests of 
the West have to be handled. 





NOVELS. 
THE OUTCRY.* 
Tue inclusion of The Outery amongst “popular novels” 
is a misnomer. For a great many years Mr. Henry James 
has written to please himself, not the public, and the 
majority of novel readers would never get beyond or even 
through the opening scene between Ludy Sandgate and 
Lord John. As he says himself of one of the interlocutors, 
“it appeared to take him time to read into these words their 
full sense,” and the average mind resents hard reading in a 
novel. At the same time The Outcry is not nearly so obscure 
as many of Mr. Henry James’s recent works, and in certain 
situations the characters suddenly lapse into a plainspoken- 
ness that must astonish the devout admirers of his later 
manner. There is quite a high percentage of pages which can 
be read without a check, and in the dialogue quite an unusual 
number of sentences end with a full stop and not a dash.—It 
was once said of Mr. James that he was a literary ticket-of- 
leave man, because he never completed a sentence; but here, at 
least, the saying will not hold good.—As a rule it is impossible 
for Mr. Henry James to write ten lines without giving some 
authentic proof of his peculiar quality. But the following 
passage, in which Lady Grace gives Lord John his congé, 
might have been written by almost any contemporary novelist. 

“Her perversity, coming straight and which he had so little 
expected, threw him back so that he looked at her with sombre 
eyes. ‘Ah, it’s not for such a matter I’m here, Lady Grace—I’m 
here with that fond question of my own.’ And then she turned 
away, leaving him with a vehement motion of protest: ‘I’ve come 
for your kind answer—the answer your father instructed me to 
count on.’ ‘I’ve no kind answer to give you!’—she raised for- 
bidding hands. ‘I entreat you to leave me alone.’ There was 
so high a spirit and so strong a force in it that he stared 
as if stricken by violence. ‘In God’s name then what has 
happened—when you almost gave me your word?’ ‘ What has 
happened is that I’ve found it impossible to listen to you.” And 
she moved as if fleeing she scarce knew whither before him. He 
had already hastened round another way, however, so as to meet 
her in her quick circuit of the hall. ‘That's all you have got to 
say to me after what has passed between us?’ He had stopped her 
thus, but she had also stopped him, and her passionate denial set 
him a limit. ‘I’ve got to say—sorry as I am—that if you must 
have an answer it’s this: that never, Lord John, never, can there 
be anything more between us.’” 

The Outcry differs from most of Mr. Henry James’s recent 
novels in matter as well as manner. It is, contrary to 
the author's practice, frankly topical, the theme being that 
burning question of to-day, the disposal of art treasures by 
titled owners. Lord John—we never arrive at his family 





* The Outcry. By Henry James, London; Methuen and Co. [6s.] 





name—the younger son of a terrible old duchess on whom he 
is dependent for supplies, is a suitor for the hand of Lad 
Grace, the younger daughter of Lord Thei “a 

, young g or eign. Lady Kitty 
Imber, her married sister, is a great gambler and owes 
thousands to the duchess. But the old lady consents to 
release Lady Kitty from her debts of honour if her father 
will settle a handsome sum on Lady Grace. Now Lord 
Theign is short of ready money, but richly endowed with art 
treasures, and the astute Lord John contrives that his 
matrimonial overtures to Lord Theign shall coincide 
with a visit from the famous American dealer, Mr. 
Breckinredge Bender. Chance ordains that they shall also 
coincide with the visit of Mr. Hugh Crimble, a brilliantly 
clever and enthusiastic art critic, with whom Lady Grace hag 
struck up an acquaintance. On the question of the gale 
of his great prize—a Sir Joshua—Lord Theign is firm, but 
when Crimble confidently proclaims his belief that one of 
his minor treasures—a Moretto—is a Mantovano, he is quite 
prepared to treat with Mr. Bender on a basis which 
will enormously increase its value. The question of the 
attribution, however, has to be referred to Continental 
experts, and the situation thus developed proves fatal to 
the suit of Lord John. Lady Grace is an enthusiast: she 
regards the sale of the picture as an unholy and unpatriotic 
act, and associates herself with Crimble in his bold offer to 
undertake an exhaustive inquiry into the true authorship 
of the Moretto if Lord Theign will give him an assurance 
that his success is not to serve as a basis for any possibility 
of its leaving the country. One suspects Lord John of 
parasitic tendencies from the outset, when we are told that 
his physique and general deportment suggested “the art of 
living at a high pitch and yet at a low cost.” But Lord Theign 
is amore uncertain quantity and the corroding effect of the 
great bribe so dexterously dangled before him is most 
ingeniously developed. Lady Grace, who is the strongest 
character in the story, remains impenitent throughout. Un. 
moved by the stormy appeals of her father to her sense of 
filial duty, she quits her home, takes up her quarters in London 
with Lady Sandgate, and in defiance of her father's wishes 
continues to meet and encourage Crimble in his campaign. 
Crimble’s confidence in the Mantovano is damped for a 
while by an adverse report from one great Continental 
expert, but he succeeds in arousing public opinion and 
enlisting the aid of the Press. Finally, the greatest of 
the experts declares himself on his side, and Lord Theign, 
who has placed the picture on view in London, is maneuvred 
into a position in which in face of the “ outery ”"—the awaken- 
ing of public opinion—he recognizes the impossibility of its 
sale. Lord John, balked of his commission and his bride, 
characteristically revenges himself by forcing the hand of 
Lord Theign to yield to Royal influence and present his 
priceless picture to the nation. Though the story is short 
and, for Mr. James, told in a straightforward way, the fore- 
going outline gives but an imperfect notion of its 
psychological interest. We have omitted, for example, all 
reference to the curious position of Lady Sandgate, who 
countenances Lady Grace in her mutiny while she simul- 
taneously contrives to retain her hold on Lord Theign and 
keep in touch with the Napoleonic Mr. Bender. We have 
already noted some features in The Outcry which distinguish 
it from Mr. James’s later work, but the most notable of all 
remains. Instead of ending on a note of interrogation, the 
story is rounded off with something like a full close in whieh 
Lady Grace pairs off with the art critic, and Lord Theign 
finds consolation in an eminently suitable alliance with the 
tenacious Lady Sandgate. The Outcry, in fine, is a very 
opportune illustration of the saying that property has its 
duties as well as its rights, and it is greatly to the author's 
credit that, in view of recent events, he should have avoided 
the slightest suspicion of composing a roman a clef. 





Red Eve. By H. Rider Haggard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Mr. Rider Haggard takes for the first scene of his story one 
of the most interesting spots in East Anglia—Dunwich—once & 
cathedral city, now an ‘insignificant coast village. The time is the 
era of the Black Death ; the protagonists aro the representatives of 
two related families, which have drifted far apart, the Clavering’, 
who have stuck to the land, and the de Cressis, who have taken fo 
trade. Hugh de Cressi loves and is loved by Eve Clavoring, and 
most picturesque is the romance which has been constructed out 
of this situation. So picturesque isit, indeed, that we could very 
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have done without the mysterious “Murgh, the Death,” a 
- ification of the plague with which Mr. Haggard, who loves 
~ 7 seskems beings, begins and ends his tale. ‘Io our mind it 
_— ae weakens the effect. The battle-field of Crecy, the 
challenge fought out before the Doge of Venice, and the plaguo- 
it at Avignon give us excitement enough. We are accustomed 
a moved by Mr. Haggard’s pen, but it has never been more 
om to Sanderson. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.) We are not exactly ready to say why we go on reading 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s stories. They are about quite commonplace 
ale who live in mean surroundings and are not by any means 
toe good for them. Yet we do go on, and that with as little 
skipping as may be. It is as if one walked through a Clerkenwell 
or Pentonville street and found it so interesting that there was no 
clination to hurry. One thing is clear, that Mr. Pett Ridge is 


somewha' 


people 


master in his own line of art. One criticism we venture to 
make. The style is distinctly photographic, and a photograph is 


hound to be exact. Why, then, are we told that when Winnie 
Sanderson was married she was “composed, and wrote her new 
name clearly ? Surely Mr. Pett Ridge knows that a bride signs for 
the last time her old name. 

ReapasLe Noveis.—The Missing Millionaire. 3y Christopher 
Wilson. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A story of suspenses 
and surprises very well managed. In the Name of the People. 
By A. W. Marckmont. (Ward and Lock. 6s.)—A graphic but 
zloomy picture of Portuguese life in the days of Dom Miguel’s 
strugcle for the crown.——Flaming June. By Mrs. G. de Horne 
Vaizey. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.—A very lively story of an 
American girl who astonishes the British natives. The end is 





admirably managed. 








SOME BOOKS OF TITE WEEK. 





‘Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not Leen 


aeserted Jor review wm other forms.) 





The Empresses of Rome. By Joseph McCabe. (Methuen and 
o. 12s. 6d. net.)\—We cannot heip thinking that many of these 
ladies might have been left to the decent obscurity of the learned 
language in which the story of their lives was first told. <A few, 
of course, have a really important place in history. Such are 
Livia, the elder and the younger Agrippina, Plotina, the fitting 
helpmate of Trajan, the greatest if not the best of the “good 
emperors”; Faustina the younger, the wife of the philosophic 
Marcus Aurelius, who certainly does not deserve any such praise, 
Julia Domna and Julia Mammea, who were not unworthy 
associates of emperors who did something to arrest the “ decline 
and fali,” and Helena, mother of Constantine. Mr. McCabe 
includes Zenobia in his list by a licence with which we have no 
wish to quarrel. So commanding a personality could hardly have 
been refused a place. “Some Empresses” of Rome would have 
been a safer subject, and made Mr. McCabe’s book one with which 
we could have dealt with more unmixed satisfaction. His judg- 
ments seem to us generally reasonable, his estimates of the 
authorities from whom his narrative is drawn cautious and sound. 
Especially we agree with his acquittal of Livia of the grave charges 
which have been brought against her. That the way to the throne 
was cleared for her son Tiberius could not but arouse suspicion. But 
no adverse evidence exists, and early deaths in the imperial family 
can hardly surprise us when we remember the characters of those 
who lived long enough to show what they really were. Sometimes 
Mr. McCabe seems to have been a little hasty in consulting his 
authorities. Tacitus is quoted as relating a grave scandal against 
the younger Agrippina (p. 99), but the historian expressly men- 
tions the writer from whom the story came, though he indicates 
his own belief in it. The detail of the litter comes from Suetonius. 
In the account of Agrippina’s death there seems to be some con- 
fusion. “The maid rushed to the deck calling for aid for the 
Empress—others say that she represented herself as the Empress 
What Tacitus says is that the woman pretended 
to be the Empress, failing to see (imprudens) that it was the 
Empress whose life was sought. Later on in the book there is a 
discussion as to the status of Helena, mother of Constantine—Mr. 
McCabe's account scarcely leaves a right impression. Her union 
with Constantius may be best compared with a morganatic 
marriage. Probably her title of “Saint” does not prejudice Mr. 
McCabe in her favour. 


—and was slain.” 





Sanatoria for the People. By Charles H. Garland and Thomas D. 
Lister, M.D, (The Scientific Press. 1s.)—The ideal of the 
* opne . : ” : . 

crusade against consumption” is that every cacc of consumption 





should be placed at its very earliest stage in a sanatorium—we 
say “every case,” while allowing the numerous exceptions of 
upper-class patients which common sense suggests, though even 
these might often find their best chance of recovery in the 
sanatorium. Of course there is much to be said about the 
sanatorium itself—it should not be too magnificent, making the 
patient think “I may live here, but I shall die at home.” Mr. 
Lloyd George’s estimates are examined and found to be more than 
suflicient. Some highly interesting tables of phthisis mortality 
are added. Tin-workers are highest above the average, and inn 
and hotel servants next to them; clergymen are the lowest under, 
with railway engine drivers next. Of special classes gamekeepers 
stand best and messengers worst. All the agricultural classes are 
low. Coach, cab, and omnibus men shew nearly three times the 
average of railway men, and costermongers exceed milkmen in 
the same way. In textile industries the brush and broom makers 
are the worst off. Printers show a very high average, and cutlers 
still higher. Tin-miners have nearly four times the average of 
coal-miners. 





Behind Turkish Lattices. By Hester Donaldson Jenkins. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)—Miss Jenkins describes the life 
of a Turkish woman from the beginning to the end: her babyhood 
—on which, it would seem, very little intelligent care is commonly 
exercised—her childhood—including home and school life—court- 
ship—so far as this can be said to exist—marriage and harem life 
are successively described. The picture is not, on the whole, a 
cheerful one. The Turkish woman has neither serious employ- 
ment nor recreation in her life. There are exceptions. Somo 
women are bestirring themselves to help their sisters into a better 
position, and of course in the working class necessity compels the 
women to work. One thing it is satisfactory to hear: polygamy 
is distinctly on the decrease. The reason is partly economical; 
anyhow it works for good. There is a curious detail of a Moslem 
funeral. “The Imam in long, wailing tones, sometimes of piercing 
sweetness, relates the life, apparent death, and resurrection of 
Jesus, for, curiously enough, the Moslems regard Jesus as their 
hope of immortality, and think that he will preside over the Last 
Judgment.” 





Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing. By George Barton 
Cutten, Ph.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 66. net.)—Dr. Cutten 
views his subject from the historical side. He goes back to Egypt 
and Greece, to the cures wrought in the temples of seulapius 
and Serapis, and he comes down to the wonders wrought at Lourdes 
and the less famous shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré in Quebec. 
Naturally he has something to tell us about Mrs. Eddy, and he 
mentions the “Emmanuel” movement at Boston, U.S.A. Wecould 
wish that he had eaid more about this, for it seems to be conducted 
with a prudence and reasonableness not very common in these 
regions of action and belief. Practically he gives us very little 
idea of his own opinions. We do not know that he helps us, or 
even wishes to help us, to form opinions of our own. One convic- 
tion becomes stronger and stronger as we read—faith is tho 
mightiest agent in the world. The subject has a very serious side 
and a very ludicrous one, Here is an example of the latter. 


Probably most of our readers will have heard of cures 
for warts; some may even have practised them. Here 
is one which may be new to them. Get a tramp to 


count them—doubtless he will be glad to do it for a modest 
fee—and write the number in his hat. When he moves on they 
will move on with him. One remedy of the not dissimilar 
affection of wens has disappeared with the public execution of 
criminals. The person affected used to get the wen stroked by 
the dead hand, the hangman receiving the proper fee. A curious 
illustration of this subject may be found in a Visit to a Giiani, by 
Edward Carpenter (G. Allen, 1s.), reprinted from the author's book 
of travels, From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta. A “giani” isa wise 
man of the East: he does not profess to cure disease, but his 
methods illustrate the mastery of mind over matter, and this 
truth is the foundation of all these experiences. 


How the Insurance Bill Will Work Out. (Published by Charles 
Knight, 227 Tooley Street, S.E. 1d.)—One of the most useful of 
the many pamphlets published on the Insurance Bill ¢s a little 
penny pamphlet, by an anonymous writer, with commendatory 
prefaces from such dissimilar authorities as Mr. Worthington 
Evans, M.P., and Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P. The latter says 
that he knows “of no speech or pampblet which deals so 
so critically with the Insurance 
Bill as does this pamphlet.” The writer of the pamphlet, 
while strongly supporting the of compulsory 
insurance, shows clearly how the present Bill fails to meet 
the most urgent necessities of the poor while imposing heavy 
burdens upon wage-earners and their employers for purposes 


clearly, so trenchantly, and 


principle 
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which are not needed. With regard to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
favourite method of advocating the Bill asa measure to give 9d. 


for 4d., the writer points out that the benefits offered by the 


Bill 


would be provided by any well-managed friendly society for a 
weekly payment of 5d. He further shows that the Bill, while 
professing to help the poor, devotes enormous sums to subsidizing 
persons who are quite well-to-do, and that the cost of this subsidy 


will be largely borne by the very poor. How effectively 


this 


anonymous writer has criticised the Bill is proved by the angry 


references made to the pamphlet by Mr. Lloyd George in 
speech at Whitefield’s Tabernacle. 





his 


Where Great Men Lived in London. (A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d. net.) 
—*It is obviously impossible to make the book exhaustive,” writes 


the editor in his Preface. 


Doubtless this is so, but a very useful 


contribution has been made to the history of London. The volume, 


we should say, has a double arrangement. 
names of famous men and women, then the list of streets, &c. 
the “long, unlovely street”’ is Wimpole Street. 





First comes the list of 


So 


A New English Dictionary. Edited by Sir James A. Murray. 


Vol. ix., Simpts-Sleep, by W. G. Craigie, LL.D. 


(Clarendon Press. 


5s.)—We may take as an example of the information to be gained 


the familiar word “ sirloin.” 


It really comes from the old French 


surloigne, a variety of surlonge, i.e., sur, over, and longe, loin. The 
common derivation is that some English king (Fuller says 
Henry VIII, Swift James I., and The Cook’s Oracle (1821) 
Charles IT.) was so delighted with a fine specimen of the dish that 


he knighted it, 





Wo have received vol. viii. of The Scots Peerage, edited by Sir 


James Balfour Paul, 


(D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—The work is 


founded on Sir Robert Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland as edited by 
Wood. The present volume contains peerages, alphabetically 


arranged, from “Somerville” to “ Winton,” and concludes 


the 


work, though a supplementary volume, with corrections, additions, 


and an index, is shortly to appear. 





New Epirions.—The Poems of John Keats, with twenty-four 
illustrations in colour by Averil Burleigh (Chapman and Hall, 
3s, 6d. net), a volume in the “ Burlington Library.”——-The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain, with sixteen illustrations by 


Mark Brehm (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net). 





In the Days of 


Serfdom and Other Stories, by Leo Tolstoy, translated by L. and 
A. Maude (Constable and Co., 6s.).—--In the “ Lotus Library” 


(Greening and Co.), Sebastopol, by Count Tolstoi, edited 


by 


Ivan Lepinski (1s. 6d. net)——A Great Emergency and Other 
Tales, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse 
(G. Bell and Sons, 2s. 6d. net).——-The Road Mender, by Michael 











Fairless, illustrated by E. W. Waite (Duckworth and 
7s. 6d. net), 
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Marprelate Tracts (The), 1588, 1589, BVO ...................00--e-+00e40+ Clarke) net 12/6 
Meakin (A. M. B.), Hannah More: A Biography, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 140 
Melville (L.), The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne, 2 vols., 8vo 
(S. Paul) net 28/0 
Menpes (M.), Rembrandt, roy 8v0...........c.cecceeeneee seceesceeeeeeeeeeee( Black) net 26 
Meyrick (D.), Phyllis and Felicity, cr 8vo .-(Sidgwick and Jackson) 60 
Mole (M.), The Wind Bloweth, cr 8vo...... ceveececceseseresss-( Ae Melrose) 6 
Moore (G.), Ave: A Novel, CF 8V0.............ccccecesceeeee-sesceeeeeeeees( Heinemann) 6/0 
Most of the Game. By author of “ Leaves of a Life,” 8vo ......(Nash) net 106 
My Motor Log Book, cr 8V0..............2.cc.cs0seeceeeeceee-seeeeee( Te W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Ogley (D. H.), Elementary Course of Practical Applied Electricity and 
RE Rc RRA. 20 AT (Longmaus) net 2/6 
Oppé (A. P.), Sandro Botticelli, 4to ............. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 15? 
Parkes (K.), The Altar of Moloch, Cr 8V0  .......ccccc:cscseeeseeneeeees (J. Ouseley) 60 
Pearn (V. A.), Life on the Happy Hill, er 8vo ....... sas-e(A. Melrose) 6/0 
Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), A Sheltered Woman, cr 8vo ............ (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Penstone (M. M.), Church Study, er 8vo_ ............... (National Society) net 4/0 
Pergaud (L,), Tales of the Untamed, cr 80 ..............cccceeeeeeeeeees (Nash) net 6/0 
Pike (O. G.), Farther Afield in Birdland, 8vo ....... «+ ..(Jarrold) net 60 
Pollock (Father) and his Brother, cr 8v0....................000000 (Longmans) net 2/6 
Pouzin (A.), Marie Malibran!: the Story of a Great Singer, 8vo (Nash) net 100 
Prothero (J. K.), Motley and Tinsel, cr 8V0 ........0.cccc-ce-c0eeeeeeeeeeeeees (Swift) 60 
Pycraft (W. P.), Pads, Paws, and Claws, 4to .(Gardner & Darton) net 50 
BL I, PERE: GIDUD. .coccnesatcuescevecncnecssccennegqnenbumimnapiononcsced lack) net 7/6 
Roberts. (HZ.), Four Pings, CF OO ....ccccccccccccccccccecnseccescceseeserseses (Nash) net 26 
Robin (E. G.), Jacquine of the Hut, er 8vo ..... Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Roby (M.), My Adventures in the Congo, 8vo ... ..-(. Arnohl) net 126 
Rotherham (J. B.), Studies in the Psalms, 8v0_ ........000000 (Allenson) net 10/6 
Sclater (J. R. P.), The Enterprise of Life, roy 16mo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Shewans (A.), Homeric Games at an Ancient St, Andrews, 8vo 
(J. Thin) net 59 
Simpson (J. G.), The Spirit and the Bride, er 8vo .. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Skottsberg (C.), The Wilds of Patagonia, 8vo .................. (E. Arnold) net 15,0 
Spender (J. A.), The Comments of Bagshot. Second series, cr 8vo of 
(Constable) net 36 
Spens (A. B.), Love’s Outlaws, cr 8V0...........ss00.sseeese-eee(Dighy & Long) 60 
Spooner (H. J.), Industrial Drawing and Geometry, oblong 4to > 
(Longmans) 2/6 
Sto; D.) and Simpson (D. C.), Communion with God, imp 16mo 
aren sanegeiers T. & T. Clark) net 4/0 
Sutherland (A. C.), Dramatic Recitations, 8vo ............... (Collingridge) net 40 
Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis, vol. 2, 2 parts, roy 8vo A 
(Gurney & Jackson) net 650 
Thurston (E. T.), The Flower of Gloster, 4to...... (Williams & Norgate) net i 6 
Tollemache (Hon. L. A.), Nuts and Chestnuts, cr 8vo ...... (E, Arnold) net 2/6 
Waleffe (M. de), The Fair Land of Central America, 8vo. (Long) net 7/6 
Waller (L.), Our Pleasant Vices, cr 8vo (Long) net 3/6 
Walters (H. B.), The Art of the Romans, roy 8V0 ...............-...+ (Methuen) 15 0 
Ward (J.), The Realm of Ends, 8v0 ..............0.0006 (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12 -4 
Whitham (G. I.), Captive Royal Children, roy 16mo......(Gardner & Darton 1H 


(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
Wright (H. J. and W. P.), Beautiful Flowers and How to grow Them, | 
IIE, MENUDO... snes cnddetuanhapnagibidensintetanbneatindnmectismissbbantesibailn (Jack) net “s 
Wright (W. P.), Boses and Rose Gardens, roy SVO .......0+0+ ....(Headley) net 12) 


Regent Street, London. 
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. Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Ladies’ Tailors 





Court Dressmakers 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 


send you a box of Calox FREE. 
Only use can show how 
CALOX  ciiox” wanis “of decay, CALOX 
and, mene decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
y+ niagemnenys Soe other — 
frice ean do for you what 
CALOX CALOX does, CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 1}4. 
Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush “has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tvoth Powder. Is. everywhere. 
G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 





£5,000 


needed before Christmas by the 
Additional Curates Society, 


in supplementary gifts, to prevent a reduction after 
the end of the present year in the payments to clergy 
in a thousand poor parishes. A prompt responso 
would remove anxiety from the minds of the clergy 
concerned. Several gifts (one of £250, one of £100, 
four of £50, six of £25) have already been received 
towards meeting this need. Cheques should be 
”and sent to CANON PETIT, 14, 


Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


crossed “Coutts, 


ROYAL | Total Funds - £17,433,941. 
| FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 





INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY: 
COMPANY, | BURGLARY. 
HEAD 1 North Joh : 
MIMITED, | oF Pith {RSI Ia. Stet UNSRPOM 
I shes etire on a Pension an | 
EVERY MAN mho wi os tote SEadBe PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID... .. £94,000,000. 
















| bury House Club, Cartwright Gari dens, Tavistock Square 


bh 


ALLIANCE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 
Chairman; 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, 








G.C.V.O. 


Right Hon. 





AMONG THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 

Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special = 
visions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

Fire Insurance of every description. 

Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and Profit 
consequent upon Fire damage to property. 

Marine Insurance. 

Burglary, Theft, and Pilate Glass Insurance. 

Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor Car, 
Employers’ Liability Insurance, 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 
Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 

papers may be had on written or personal application. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) and 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 


PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/+, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly-skilled workmen. 


$2 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OTL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ina GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. It has been celebrated for 
the last 120 years as the only preparation for the Hair which 
contains that most delightful Perfume OTTO OF ROSES, 
3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 
76 Hatton Garden, London. 





HOUSES, &c., TO LET. 


RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG WEN.— 
“\ The great demand for accommodation has necessitated adding 80 bed. 
rooms and a Gymnasium. The best-equipped Residential Club in London, 
Central for City and West End. Tubes and 'Buses. Splendid public rooms, 
Billiards. Lawn Tennis. oo recreative, and intellectual advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 6d, per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from ‘the Warden, Blooms- 
» W.C 
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‘ §@PPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


—__—_ 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


¢ The London County Conncil invites applications for inclusion in the panel of 
examiners in the under-mentioned subjects in connection with the examinations 
for the award of certain scholarships, etc. :— 
Trade scholarships for boys and pupil 
teacherships of handicraft ... oe eve 
Science and technology scholarships and a 
eupieitess nw wll eet 
(3) Casting and moulding. 
P (4) Pattern making. 
(5) Fitting, turning and machin- 
ing. 

Applications shoukd be made on the official form G.126, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the appointments from the Education Officer, 
; London County Council, Education Offices (Room 165), Victoria Embankment, 
TW.c., to whom they must be returned, together with copies of three testi- 

monials of recent date, not later than October 28th, 1911. All communications 
must be endorsed G., and a stam foolscap envelope must be 
‘enclosed.. Canvassing, either directly, or indirectly, will be held to be a 
disqualification. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
October 18th, 1911. 


F FRCOas GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Head-Mastership will be vacant at Christmas, and the Governors are 
prepared to receive applications for the post, to take charge in January, 1912. 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
have such other equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the B 

“of Education. 

Forms of Application and all necessary particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned Clerk to the Governors, to whom all applications, with testi- 
monials, must be forwarded not later than the 11th of November. 

JNO. G. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


(1) Handicraft in woodwork, 
(2) Handicraft in metal work. 
) Mechanics. 





14 Silver Street, Lincoln. 
léth October, 1911. 


SITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 


[ | NIVERSITY 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy. 








WALES 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Latin, 

Further partieulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials (which need not be printed) must be sent 
on or before Tuesday, October 3lst, 1911. 

PERCY E. WATKINS, 


University College, Cardiff. Registrar. 
October 12th, 1911. 


(Haas Fane EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
BODMIN COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Required in Jannary next an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Candidates should 
possess a degree or have passed the Inter, Arts, Inter. Science, or Oxford or 
Cambridge Higher Local (Honours). Training and some previous experience 
desirable. Ability to teach Needlework and Class Singing a recommendation. 
Salary £100 rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. Apply on or before 
31st October, 1911, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bodmin. 

16th October, 1911. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 


UNIOR APPOINTMENTS in CERTAIN DEPART- 

e MENTS (18-194) 9th November. The date specified is the latest at 

which applications can be received. They must be made on forms to be 

obtained, with particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
* Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


] Ber eeers s OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the office of SECRETARY to the Publications 
Committee of the University. Stipend £300 a year. Applications to be sent 
before 2lst November to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained, 


ANTED. IN JANUARY, A SENIOR SCIENCE 

MISTRESS. Good Degree and experience in organizing a large 

Science Department essential. Special Subject: Botany. Subsidiary Sub- 

jects ; Either Chemistry and Physiology or Physics. Apply with full details 

of Education, Training and Experience to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Colston’s 

* Girls’ School, Bristol. 

eS es PUPIL—VACANCY IN HIGH 

~ J Class Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three 
years’ course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. 

Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 























RADUATE of OXFORD in CLASSICAL HONOURS 
Seeks post as Secretary to an Educational Committee, or as Librarian 

or Curator to a Literary or Artistic Body. Long experience in teaching. Ex- 
cellent references. Married.—Box No, 515, Spectator, Wellingten Street, 
Strand, London. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP OR 
WORK. Wanted position by a gentleman, age 33. 
College, London; bas travelled; highest references given. 
from John Germanand Son, Surveyors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 





LITERARY 
Associate King's 
All information 


ISS OCTAVIA HILL requires lady to help in manage- 

ment of houses in difficult neighbourhood. Must have experience in 

the homes of the people. Small rag two unfurnished rooms. Letters 
only to 190 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


{AENTLEMAN FARMER has immediate vucancy for 
pupile.—Address, Box 517, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
_ London, W.C. 


YOMPANION WANTED, 
J) cultured woman and oot chess player. — Address, Mrs. LINTON 
NELIGAN, Leicester House, Park Hill Road, Croydon. 


ADY, High School, and High-class Residential Experience, 

4 wants WORE: temporary or permanent, day or resident. Free now. 
Certificated. Registered. Competent testimony to skill in teaching, conduct- 
ing examinations, organization, Advanced English, French, Literature, &c. 
Apply, B.A., Box 518, The Spectator, Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








a well-read, domesticated, 








| abroad, 





ns 


OYAL HOLLOWAY CO : 
R GREEN, em, ENGLEFIELD 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The Governors will award early in December 
STUDENTSHIPS for research or advanced work open to graduates 
College. ge should be made not later than November 15th of the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom full particulars may be obtained, to the: 


ISS CROUDACE (late of Queen’s C 

ollege, 
M is prepared to receive ENGLISH or FOREIGN I are 
country home for a nine months’ course of study from her- 
Daily conversation and reading in modern 
country.—Ridgecap, Lynchmere Ridge, Haslemere. 


JOWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH — 
January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
Junior English. Good qualifications aud experience coveuiel. taken a, = 
according to qualifications, resident, with laundry. Applications to be made 
> A — 5 = ay 0 am pueet all, London, before 
ctober * er information can btain ; 
MISTRESS, — ee 


b beg <5 ig or Convalescent can be received into. 
Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered f 

North and East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation” 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Hi nm 
recommended, apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. . 


MALE ATTENDANT for INVALID.—A Lady wishes 
°= — mr a ae neteade ye middle-aged, experienced’ 

nurse. ul and gertle. sefu in household.—Mrs. + 

Dun Erin, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. ‘i os MACDONALD,, 


three POST-GRADUATE: 





| November 
- Bracing air; beautifyl 


uired in: 




















— 

TRAINING CENTRE for workers in the YOUNG 
WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION at home and abroad is 

now open in Liverpool, where educated women may prepare themselves for- 
social work on definitely religious lines. The training will be both theoretical 
and practical, and will include Bible study, Association work (hostels, insti. 
tutes, rest-rooms, etc.), sociology, peychology, and personal efficiency. Modern 
methods and current movements will receive special attention. Inclusive fees 
for board, lodging, and | training 12 guineas per term of about 12 weeks: 
for shorter periods 25s. a week. eo students should apply in the first 





—— se Sec., Miss E. H. STURGE, 26 George Street, Hanover 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University =. for Secondary Training, and by 

the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £05, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarter. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aad for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are adimitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £35.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. Term began September 23rd. 
T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
K With Title of LL. A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 











1 IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
A INCORPORATED. NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Ladies trained aa Children’s Nurses. Fee £30 for six months’ course. 
Children in residence. For particulars apply Principal, 19 Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
___ Manchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Children’s Nurses: babies in residence. 


\T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1875). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP ani 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1911-12, 
“ Nature Study ”’ ), Eseay Class (Subject for 1911-12, ‘‘ Three Modern Authors"), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation forExaminations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 


x x = 














GIRLS’ SOHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


[joessar HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistreese—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the-Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 





QEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
bk and little boys. Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 
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7 yEENWO OD, YI WATS 


ew een tania, Hoek ey, Cricket, Swimming. tH — hi. 
7 Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


ber 
SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.- 
INCHESTER — — = bailt for School, 


‘ON-SEA.—High ve Pay G , 
Large garden ymnasium, sea-bathing 
Laon ockey, "tnd C&A —— Preperation for, Unt &e, Seven el) 
jage Joint Board Masters.—Lustrated 


Cambri French and German; pyinitins 
— trom the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord vw 5 BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principals—aA, 
ANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff cousists of 

Medical Lecturers and +~_ = Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Sw Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute. 
Stockho! jucated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Ph sical 
Education. The a. includes :—British and Swedish Weecsticnl ond 









Medical Gymnastics, Swimming, Outd G . = 
Diplomas and Gold ¥ Rk — 1 .-~ Sede 
RETARIAL TRAINING. —Students who show capacity for secretarial 







work have the dence, Book keepin knowledge Sieteet, Typewriting, 
k keepin, Bogen Literature, French and German. Refer- 
Right Hon. Vikeount Gladstone, the Hon. 


pay 
and v. E Lgteolion, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 








AN SDOWNE _ HOUSE, LYND HURST (GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, BV oat Camb, Meh abn Thoscugh Bancwbee 


Classical 
i M and P, 
smote es, Speci] attention Ft oe a ee ee 
Pup ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c, 
RAZENOSE SCHOOL, oe aur ORD. 
B School for Girls, Head- Mistress, Mi iss A. M. 
L. 





A cated Mistresses for all subjecte. Games and Gymnastics under 

istress. Also TRAINING DE ARTMENT in which Students are 

. for the Cambridge Teachers ~Diple ma under fully-qualified Mistress 

Le rs od. Terms and list of recent successes on 

al sieation, 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Buildi Gymnasium, edranta Onin, Hockey Tennis, 

Sea tatters) beautiful “climate; great advaunt * French; 

Fwelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Phy 3 Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus ae PRINGIPA 


QHERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
» 











SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated im own grounds, Magnificent 
sea and land view, Sound education with every attention vio health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees, Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad,— Principals: Miss FRYER and Priulein HAAS, 


MHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBEBLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary's Coll., London). ie 
sition on the North- West coast, where the climate is and me 
g ate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and 
cient resident staff with University — or their equivalent. unlor pri 
> Domestic Science ; Nature Stud ymuastics ; Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, ‘Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, ete. 


c(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL For GIRLS CO., LTD. 
‘ POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy ny citi, gravel soil; 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


gy A PH PuYSIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal, Miss ST rE Stud 
are trained in this Co to become Teachers of ake yy 
Schools. The course of ming extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, &e. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 

Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations, Duration of 

ree, 2to3 years. Mistresses supplied to schools for all branches of Physical 

Work. German and Swedish Gymnasti ics, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and 

Remedial Work.— Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 113 Mount treet, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 

Gold Medalist Bus. . Exam, 1909, trained have. Greenhouses, MARA!CHEB 

Be b Carpenterin it Preserving.— Principal: 
¥ HUG ES JONES. "PRES. lst ‘Chas Certificates, See Prospectus. 


a —— 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 

Adults and boys taken in residence or as Fy! pupils. Prospectus and 

par meg 7 st free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 1 ord Court Mansions, 
London, W. Estab. 1905. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.—B. B LEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


w. 
pani i 5 cme ht both to Deaf and Deaf-and- ay] Children; 
NING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEA 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by =~ on the 

completion of their training. Apply, DIREC? OR, Fitsroy Square, w. 
























































extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. 2” s School, St. And . 

Two Scholarships awarded annually, 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD. MISTRESS or SECRETARY, 


TEWLYN and PENZANCE.—A School directed by 

Norman Garstin, B.B.C., for DRAWING and PAINTING from the 

Life, also for Landscape. For ‘partic ulars apply to Miss E, BORLASE, The 
Coombe, Penzance. The Studio reopens Nov. Sth. 


M\HE BEEHIVE, BEX HILL.—“ Good thorongh work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions, The pupils receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encou according to their capacities and 
needs,""—Cambridge Examiner’s Report, 1911, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, oo healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from th twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late d-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Saphens: 381 Liscard, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
IO “THE ye ” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thoro’ h education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse house 4 mins, 
from D sea.—For Tlustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modern lines. Special attention to development 
of individual character, Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing felds. SwedishG ymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. F For prospectus apply to Miss M, DAVIE, 


S*; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Cureful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desir Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesb ury. 


PASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level,in a beautiful 
reighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Go 
= ‘hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 

London Professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Miss SALBERG. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


s Head- Mistress—Miss L LUCY SILCOX, 
t. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
tea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


[ae DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


y etd Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London formerly 8 Second 
stress, St. Felix School, Southwold), Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to indivic to individual development. 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
rE TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
foe tention, Chairman , Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
ter Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—Fur Prospectuses and informa- 

u concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 






































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTH LODGE SOHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
tory for the Public Schools and Osborn 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICH MOND 7 PHILL IPs, MA 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Hailey bury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted,Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


ANNUAL SOROLABSRIP EXAMINATION, Nov. 14th and 15th. 
holarships. Age limit, 15, 
For particulars apply: Canon Chappel, "Head- Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 

—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pro 

ference for one (£20) to Sons of ey Ne Preparation for Universities, Army, 
bras 



































Civil Service, Engineering, ww — &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories, 
Excellent Health Record. raining Corps. UNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13. Teed "Master, Rev. C. RB. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


pm COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modera sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratones and the new Gymnasium and Music Roowma, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR,. 


TE EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 



















FOUNDED 1381 a,p. Buildings improved and extended at a cost of 
£7,000. Three or four leaving Scholarships to Unive rsitics annually. Prepara- 
tion also for Army, Navy, Professions or B Careers. Sep arate Junic® 
House. For Prospectus a address Rev. Prebendary Murray Razg, Scho»! House. 


7 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

\) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corpse. New buildings, racquets and five-courts, swimnming-bath, dc, Exhibi- 
tious for Sons of Office rs and Clergy. Term began Septe mber 27th. 




















ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK .—Richly- endowed 

Public School. Very fine buildings in beautiful situation, 3 ft. above 

sea, facing Dartmoor, All modera Public Schoul requirements. Term 

began Sept. 2ith. Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at 
Epsom College). 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to My tat 7 Terms 50s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, The Colo my, Alderley Edge. 






















WV ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, B.U.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th and 7th, 
For particulars and scheme of Sch holarships apply to the Secretary. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 













Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912. 
_-# ull particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of perents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


Bexron ~ COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRLE. 
Public School of 17th-Century Foundation, 


Head-Master, H. 8S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For D[lustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 
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LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. w. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


. for University, Army, , Navy, » Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite geparabe es x hing: and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply AD- TER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Lea Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 18th 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS —Co-ednentional : 
Aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing — for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted University Honours 
gan, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 prefe Beautiful — 
} a Bo imate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German, 
Ho: e; efficient supervision. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
nguages. refs.—Rev. A. OWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the a Navy as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without cha iculars 


of th a for a ROYAL NAVAL COLLEG » OSB RNE, the 
PAYM ICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 


GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





























ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an ounds in healthiest 
near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—A i 46 Rue du Docteur 
che, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot » Highgate, N., and 
can arrange to meet parents. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


OUNG ENGLISH GIRL, 15-17, would be received 
at extremely low terms, or “au pair,” to give the other ils © 
— for conversation. Full particulars to be had from EVAN ELISC 
A TER-INSTITUT LINDAU, 1 Bodensee, Germany. as — =] 
and given. 


OULOGNE-SUR- MER MUBIOIPAL COLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improv 7 acres. Practical French; 
Ppa yh or Rage | Sainine | diplomas officially delivered. Fees 
mene yee om num; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ 
Collen rite for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head- 


RENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 

aris and to Learn the French guage.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


gpa ee IN ALSAOE. Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. 
Princess Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 
Francaise). Prospectus on application. Fri. KOEBIG. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

llus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab, 4 B. te L., Paris, late Royal Meval College, Osborne. 


e————_ — —=——~_=_ 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 

Prospectuses and reliable —pye- will be supplied free of c 
} oe or pene particulars of their requirements (locality Ue 
ees 

: Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish- 
ments for nage and girls at home and abseod, many of which they 
have personal! cted. 

162 OXFORD ST: STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


PBUGA FiOR. 

‘\{ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch "with the leading 
educational establishments. 


Advice is given free of 36 Sack ille Street, Lond w 
ville mdon, W. 


QCHOOLS i in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of ¢ ) pro tuses and full _—- of 
reliable and highly-recommend establishments, hen writing 
lease state the age F upil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to be p 

PATON’S LIST OF "SC JHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red —_- 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

. PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Senten, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 
































OINT AGENCY 
~_o FOR WOMEN 


The Agen faresg bee been 
find work THOUT UNNECESSARY 
calc WEST 


ulated on the LO iT BASIS to cover the 
Hours for Interviews, a a.m. = : the wong spent Ny 
Sa 1 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible qutdtaaiten should be 
Begistrar—Miss CE M. FOUNTAry 


Same a Re for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND 
th Nor Schools and every inf, 

CHARGE, —_ 

ee ay 7 ximate — rd 

OLASTIC GENCY, 12”! 








nn 

ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa. 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment 

Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville Collage out 

Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to 

decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above — 

tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information oo Associa, 

9 ROSECRETARY. a Ry my .—Further iculars may 

e n ureau, 5 Princes Street, Cay. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. Covendiah'S Square, W, 


(COMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
onl yr Schools ly visited, Publishers of « 
OLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Gc Tt 
Introdced. eet ond og ~ "oe co. ig mn 
'OGGI an mowse (Oxon.), PICCADILL 
Telephone: 1567 GzrRarp. . 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR TOME-BOTA 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a 

the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 

sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 

ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO SECEEYS RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country 
Seaside—sent free of cha e Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL A TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, Wi 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 

















HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
and lectricity. Woad leat font phytician GL-D.Y Seay tes fe 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE Tours. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens facing sea, 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. aR Church, English physician, and trained 
nurse.—The Secretary, C. Y ISLANDS COMPA (Ltd.), Finsbury 
Pavement House, E.C. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — NOVEMBER llth, 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, THE DESERT (‘‘ Garden of Allah”). Lovely 
oases, ancient cities, Eastern garbs and customs, magnificent go’ Winter 
sports in Switzerland, Spain, Italian Cities. Accompanied he aM Pro- 
grammes Miss BISHOP, 4-1 Wimbledon Park Road, ‘Wimbledon, 


WISS Wintee. SKI-ING, ‘SKATING, ETC. 
tels, 3000 Beds, and Travel Arrangements. 
ALPINE BSPORTS. Ltd. (Chairman : SIR HENRY LUNY), 
5 En dsieigh Gardens, Santen, N.W. 


MISCELLAN EOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION ot 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for .- 1. Most liberal offers by the 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. SER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 

Ipswich. Established 1833, eitene Capital and "Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
wishing to receive full value Ky apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead o rovincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer fundle. Chief ef Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 


YUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. —The People's 3 Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., Inns. Ask for List 
and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES. ES. 5% oF a... since 1899. 


P.B.H.A., BROADWAY CHA CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 

lst Lecture on Oct. 30. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street,W. _ 
































H°% TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


pe NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, 


Wants Stories, Articles, or Photographs of any phase of Sport. 


AFTON GALLERIES. 
XHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS 
(in aid of the National Art-Collections Fund) 


NOW OPEN. 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereo Ld 
The EQUITABLE tere NARY INTEREST SOCIE Y, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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_—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
PI LE gst~ in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
ak for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
erected and equines and Nursing treatment, Farming and saecuk 
. Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO. 
9 Exchange Street East, iverpool, 
SORE COFFEE. (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition).— 
Y Fine flavour. Delicious aroma, A trial solicited. 
ROASTED BERRIES, 3 Ib. 4/3; 6 Ib. 8/-, CARRIAGE PAID. 
A Ground 3d. per Ib. more. a and Testimonials free. 
~— cial terms to Principals of Schools and Institutions, 
N HAEBIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 
——>ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB or MUTTON direct from 
Welsh Farm. Sides, weighing 12Ib. to 20 Ib., 10d. per Ib. Any weight 
tied. Two dressed chickens, twelve new-laid eggs, and 1 1b, honey, 
as wo) cusriage paid. Further particulars, stamped envelope. Branas Poultry 
| Liandrillo, Merionethshire, 
THEENIC is the UNDERWEAR for hard wear, 
because it is all Wool, all pure Wool. No better quality, no greater 
be had. Unsbrinkable, with a guarantee of replacement for any 
value, can be Mod shrunk, Write for patterns to Dept. 16, ATHEENIC 
Hawick, Scotland. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 

C order to the Royal Household at a Guaranteed by E. 

h, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at heffield Workhouse, 1896, 

ar tT 23,46. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet. 
~TSWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


————— 
—_—_— 




















TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
T General MS. 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies $d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work, ee 5 tant ; 
ompt return guaran o ighes monials, 
seca OIEKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
T PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memormt), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patzox: H.M, Tux Kise, 
Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 

will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 

send for particulars of the 

DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harnowszy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamittox, 


NFANT OBPHAN ASYLUM, 
WANSTEAD. 

This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
ence in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
andare admitted at ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 0th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz., 10 boys and 10 girls, will be elected. : 

Annual Subscriptions from 10s, 6d., or Life Subscription from £5 5s., entitle 
the donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer, 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS ~agently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 

















EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We bay all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 

Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-e-Century, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 
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Yearly. rate. Quarterly. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MEDICINE. 
THE CUSTOM IN HIS DAY AND OURS. 


While Macbeth pursues its triumphant course at His 
Majesty’s, and Romeo and Juliet at the New Theatre, it is 
interesting to compare the Elizabethan practice of medicine 
with our own. 

Considering the number of drugs used then and now, we 
may well ask whether, when Macbeth exclaims, “ Throw pliysic 
to the dogs!” Shakespeare was inspired by the spirit of 
prophecy. Certainly many modern physicians are discarding 
drugs and are relying on careful diet, special foodstuf"s, and 
hygienic measures to cure their patients. 

This fact has been strikingly stated by that distinguished 
medical author, Dr. CO. W. Saleeby, who has written, “I am 
no advocate of drugs in general, and, in fact, I believe that 
four-fifths or more of tbe present armoury of drugs might be 
permanently forg otten to the general benefit.” 


Moreover, a distinguished consultant raid recently to the 
writer :—“I have resolved never to swallow another dcse of 
medicine in my life and to avoid giving one to my patients as 
long as possible.” 


Way Mepicat Orrnton Has Cuancep, 

The reason for this remarkable change of opinion is 
undoubtedly due to the discovery that crude drugs produce 
less permanent results than those which are in what they cull 
“the organic form,” and are “chemically combined” with 
some food which intensifies their action and enables them to 
be absorbed into the system. 

Such foods are required in those “run down” conditicrs of 
the system which are responsible for such disagrecalle 
symptoms as insomnia, restlessness, depression, lack of 
concentration, constant fatigue, loss of memory, ete. 


These conditions are invariably due to the inability of the 
body. to obtain enough phosphorus from ordinary food. In 
this connection Dr. Saleeby writes:—“It is a curious fact 
that, though phosphorus by itself is of no food value to the 
body, yet, when it is combined with other elements, it is a 
valuable food, and is, indeed, absolutely necessary for life.” 


In discussing the question of foods best suited to eupply 
this necessity, he writes :—“ Sanatogen is definitely entitled to 
rank as a true food; more than that ... it is a special ner- 
vous food, it actually helps to recreate the nerve machine. 
It has been proved by a large number of scientific experiments 
that very nearly the whole of the phosphorus added to tke 
diet in the form of Sanatogen is absorbed” and he adds: 
“ Any means by which the absorption of phosphorus in its 
useful form can be accomplished bears directly upon the 
nervous health, for the relations of phosphorus to the nervous 
system have long been recognised.” 


PrRacTICAL RESULT OF THE CHANGE. 


The practical result of these statements is proved by the 
extensive way in which Sanatogen is prescribed by doctors all 
over the world and the variety of conditions for which they 
use it. 

As a distinguished physician has written in “The General 
Practitioner ”:—*“ The variety of conditions of ill-health in 
which Sanatogen has proved so efficacious is in itself an indi- 
cation of the value of this preparation.” 


Another physician writes in “The Medical Press and 
Circular” :—“ In Sanatogen we have a nutrient food of con- 
siderable value in all cases of acute or chronic phosphorus 
starvation,” and where nervous symptoms occur there is 
undoubtedly phosphorus starvation, no matter how large may 
be the meals taken by the sufferer. 


All who are run down, who suffer from the symptoms 
mentioned above, or any other nervous weakness, or have 
nervous dyspepsia, and have not already tried Sanatogen 
(which is sold by all chemists at 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. per tin), are 
cordially invited to write to Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 
Chenies Street, London, W.C., for a sample. 

If this paper is mentioned and two penny stamps are 
enclosed for postage etc., a sufficiently large sample will be sent 
to enable an opinion to be formed of its value, which has been 
attested by over fifteen thousand physicians, including ten 
physicians to crowned heads of Europe. T.8. 0, 
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We must obtain 


£3,500 


before Christmas. 





WE APPEAL FOR HELP 
IN OUR NEED. 


WALTER ALVEY, 
Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL | SERVICE ~ LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

ONJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ot ine Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
pliysical condition of the people by ——- ng about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS GF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


ry | a 

.. 25 0 O| Members oo ane « 1010 
— wy PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 0] and Journal ... 0 c) 
The Subscription of Ladies Members of the Territorial Force is at alt. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
GRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINODOM. 





s. 2 
Hon. Vice-Presidents rt 


Cofeonc! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
_ Officos: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, s.w. 


HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
_-___ LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


“Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: May fair 3601. Telegraphic Address: | Bookmen, London. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 











READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


Purchased at the Sale of CHOICE OLD DOUR 
by Order of Messrs. ANTONIO JE DA SILVA 'B CA., was 
Proprietors of the § Rio pours, NOVAL in the edit 


Lot 1.—2 hogsh: each 58 galions. Cat Pri 


O10 VINTAGE RESERVE PoRT, "= 


Delightful Vintage Port 11 years old; which has sof 
plummy flavour that will be appreciated. % 42). 29/6 





Lot 2. 


TUCKEY’S “ SPECIAL” PURE MALT, 


Soft mellow Old Scotch matured by age, and possess- 
ing a pleasant aroma and flavour, that cannot fail to 
give satisfaction. Precisely the same Whisky as 
supplied to the Medical Profession for their own 
consumption, (Per Gallon 20/-) 


Lot 3.—3 cases bots. 


POL ROGER tres covceveneseny.. err vy 


This fine C ondition, and will 
provea a invectenenh, as there i is always an upward 
move for Pol Roger, and the 1900 Vintage is now over 
140/- per dozen. 


Lot 4.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BEAUNE. 

Shipped by Bouchard Pere et Fils. 
Exceptional value in Burgundy, shipped by this 
eminent firm. Good body and flavour. (11/3 per | 
dozen half-bottles.) 30/- 196 

From the Sale of Wine of the Rev. J. HAYS, Navenby 
Rectory, Lincoln. 
Lot 5.—10 bots. 


CHOICE OLD GOLDEN SHERRY, af 


Beautiful Old my , difficult to find 
nowadays. 6 





Lot 6.—12 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU LAROSE, “‘tecz° 


This Vintage Claret is in perfect condition, and has Per Dos, 
a nice bouguet. Corks bran “ Grand Vin. Chateau 
Larose.”’ (Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 24)- 166 


Lot 7.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and bearing 
their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


From the Cellars of E. H. HILL, Esq., decd., late of 
Broadwas Court, Worcester. 
Lot 8.—11 bots. 


KRUG’S 1895 CHAMPAGNE. 


Private Cuvee. 
Old Landed Wine, slightly ullaged, but full of 
sparkle, 


Lot 9.—10 doz. bottles. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Mark 1887. Beautiful old Wine, which has been lying 
in Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in a and was shipped 

them to this country. p~- ae allowance 
W roti is taken.) Corks Fy ‘ 


Lot 10.—7 doz. bots. 


CHATEAU BRANON 1893, 


Bottled 1896. 


Fine Old Claret of this celebrated Vintage. ‘It is 
delightfully soft on the palate, with full round flavour 
that can only be obtained by age in bottle, and resem- 
bles Chateau Lafite. 


From the Cellars of the Rt. Hon. LORD LURGAN, 
Lot 11.—7 bottles. 


1847 PORT, Recorked about 1890. 


Very pleasant Wine, rather light in color. 
Lot 12.—3 Cases each one dozen bottles, 


— ve fine old Liqueur 
Cognac. 1865 Vintage. 


OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY, NY, 1865. Per Cam 


Soft flavoury old Cognac with iandie aroma. (1/- per 102) 78 iE 


dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 
Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


(CHARLES TUCKEY & C0., Ltd. 


8 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE “TELEGRAPH” ON CHEESE. 





IMPORTANT PRONOUNCEMENT. 





Qnnopar AND CANADIAN CHEESE DEFICIENT IN 
OrGcaNic PHOSPHORUS. 





On October 2nd the Daily Telegraph published the 
ing important article :— 

| rx am to-day demands that the staple diets 

ould contain phosphorus and as far as possible organic 


e Milk contains both organic and inorganic 


hosphorus. 


horus. 
: Experiments conducted at the Government experi- 


mental station in New York prove that the tricalcium 

phosphate, an inorganic phosphate found in fresh curd, 

is insoluble at start, but, by the introduction of lactic 
acid, it becomes changed into soluble phosphates and 

calcium lactate in a few hours. a 2 

“They also prove that in the ripening of Cheddar 
cheese the organic phosphorus became converted into 
inorganic, A cheese two months old, which would be 
called a new cheese, contains much less organic phos- 
phorus than a cheese two days old, and at six months 
(which is the usual age at which Cheddar cheese is 
consumed) practically all the organic phosphorus is 
converted. 

“Jt is generally understood that Cheddar cheese is 
more easily digested when old, but as old cheese or 
cheese a few weeks old is deficient in organic phosphates, 
it is not from this point of view as valuable a food 
product as quite new cheese. 

“The great point, therefore, for the scientific cheese 
maker is to produce a cheese in which all the insoluble 
tricalcium has been made soluble, and which is thoroughly 
digestible in its earliest stages. Such a cheese would 
contain not only a large amount of phosphorus, but the 
maximum amount of organic phosphorus. It would be 
easily assimilated, and its food value would be the highest 

ssible.” 

Pe The public importance of these facts will at once be 
appreciated, and it is not surprising that most of the 
leading newspapers in the country have taken the matter 
up. Among the London daily papers that have made 
statements to similar effect may be mentioned the Daily 

Chronicle, the Daily Express, the Daily News, the 
Standard, the Globe, the Pall Mall Gazette, the 
Morning Leader, the Daily Mirror, and the Daily 
Graphic. All these papers say the same, viz., that 
Cheddar and other varieties of cheese are deficient in the 
organic phosphates so necessary to health—a cheese 
containing the original organic phosphates of milk is 
demanded, 

There is one—St. Ivel Lactic Cheese. 

St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is made on scientific lines. The 

milk, after being rendered sterile, is inoculated with a 
special lactic culture prepared by skilled bacteriologists, 
The culture softens the curd in the milk, and prepares it 
for easy digestion. Professor Metchnikoff has given 
proof of this in his great work. It imparts a delicate 
flavour and richness of taste, and its action changes any 
insoluble phosphates in the curd into soluble, until all the 
phosphates appear in water solution. The U.S.A. records 
prove this, 
_ This is a matter of vegy great importance. But what 
8 even greater is the question of the natural organic 
phosphates. There is abundant evidence that Cheddar 
cheese, whether English, Canadian, or New Zealand, 
contains no organic phosphates, but St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
contains all the original organic phosphates. Its special 
method of manufacture ensures this. 

Cheddar cheese takes weeks and months to ripen 
before it is fit to eat, and it is this ripening process 
Which converts the organic phosphates into inorganic. 

In making St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, the action of the 
special culture rapidly converts the curd into a cheese 
that is ready for immediate consumption, so that all the 
organic phosphates are retained. 





St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, therefore, supplies all the 
requirements demanded by the Telegraph and the 
many other papers referred to above, and is a perfect 
food. It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of this discovery. 

The following interesting letter from Mr. Walter 
Thorp, B.Sc., is given as evidence in support of the 
above statements. It also contains some highly interest- 
ing information as to the value of organic phosphates. 


Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratories, 
1 & 2, Poolbeg Street, 
Dublin. 
30,9/11. 


Messrs. St. Ivel, Ltd. 

Dear Sirs, 

I have examined your Lactic St. Ivel Cheese as regards its 
phosphorus content, and find that it contains phosphates equal te 
1.55 per cent. phosphoric acid. 

A considerable portion of this phosphorus is in organic com- 
bination. That present as inorganic phosphates is in a soluble 
form as acid phosphate of lime, in which condition it is easily 
assimilable, and can, in my opinion, be used up in the body for 
the building up or repair of the bony framework. From my 
study of your methods of manufacture of your Lactic St. Ivel 
Cheese I am aware that the amounts of organic phosphates in this 
cheese are greater than are usually found in ordinary soft cheese, 
the peculiar method by which your cheese is prepared preventing 
the hydrolysis of the organic sivenhanen compounds, 

It is well known that phosphorus compounds are essential as 
building materials for the animal organism, and their importance 
can hardly be exaggerated. There seems to be no doubt also 
that the living organism can use phosphoric acid, especially in 
organic combinations, in building up the extremely complex 
phosphorus compounds which are fount in every cell of the body. 

Not only are phosphorus compounds essential, but where growth 
is most active in the human body there the most phosphorus is 
found. The more rapid the growth the greater the quantity of 
phosphates required in the food. The relation of phosphorus to 
growth is well shown when the percentage of phosphoric acid in 
the milk of an animal is compared with the time taken by the 
young of that animal to double its weight. For example: the 
time required for a child to double its weight is twenty times that 
requi by the young of the rabbit, and the milk of the rabbit 
contains almost exactly twenty times as much phosphorus as 
human milk. (Abderhalden : Zeit. physiol. Chem. 27-594.) 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WALTER THORP, 
Diplomate in Dairying, B.D.F.A 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese answers all the requirements of 
up-to-date food science. Indeed, it possesses advantages 
which no other food can offer. 

It is the only cheese containing organic phosphorus. 

It contains those pure lactic acid cultures which have 

been proved to be of immense benefit to health. 

It is not only easily digested, but is a distinct aid 

to digestion. 
Apart from these points of merit, it is so perfect in 
flavour and so deliciously creamy in texture that every- 
one likes to eat it, 

St. Ivel, Ltd., will have much pleasure in sending 
post free a copy of their new work, “ Organic Phosphates 
in Cheese,” on receipt of postcard addressed to St. Ivel, 
Ltd., Yeovil. 

30,000 of these already distributed. 
= —— =a == = = sD 

OOK BARGAINS. — Philochristus, 18738, rare, 42s. ; 
Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s. 64.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dictionary of ny gl and Mythology, 4 
thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 1831, l2s. 6d.; 
Stirling's Secret He. el, 2 vols., 25s.; Flagellation and the Flagellants, lis. 6d. ; 
Victoria History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 6d,; Life and tters of Charles 
Darwin, 3 vols., 12s. 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s.; Ueberweg’s History 
Philosophy from Thales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1872, l5s.; Children’s 
Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 45s. net ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; 
Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d. ; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote’s 
Plato, 3 vols, 38s. 6d. List of Philosophical Books on application,—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











Beek BARGAINS.— New Catalogue Now Ready, con- 
taining a great variety of Books, new as published, but at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, Presents, Prizes, &c. Post 
free on request,— HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 

yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 

third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 


yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
or from the Office at 1s. 6d. each. By post, Le. 9d. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should wor be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


Acts like a Clmrm in DIARRH@GA and DYSENTERY 


Cuts short ali attacks of The only Palliative ; 

Irish Collars. irish Shirts. © only Palliative 
“Castle” Collars, linen-faced (the Matchless” Shirts, with fine four | SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE 
styles include the newest and the fold fronts and cuffs, for dress or and PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
old-style designs also), per dozen, day wear (to measure, 2/- per half- The Best Remedy news for 


ti a en dozen extra), per half-dozen 35/6 Cc (@) U G H Ss 
. on COLD 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS s 


trish Linen Handkerchiefs. 
a - - °, Refuse imitations and insist on having Dr. J. Colli , 
Ladies’ all-linen, hemstitched, 2/11 Gentlemen’s Cambric Handkerchiefs, Chlorodyne, The ORIGINAL ONLY Gunuine! 


tape or corded borders, about 21 in. , 
square, 5/3 to 8/11 per dozen. Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle, 
La:Jies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs, Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 1 


Gentlemen’s Initial Handkerchiefs, 
any initial, 6/3 to 13/6 per dozen. The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered, 


pure linen, finely hemstitched, about 
9} in. square, 8/6 to 15/6 per dozen. 

Scientists bein ail Chia Nonconformist Unionist Association, 

Executive ComMITTEE. 


President: Sir George Hayter Chubb, Bart., J.P, 
Hon. Treas.: W. Mewburn, Esq., J.P. Hon. Sec. : A. W. Groger Esq, 
Howard Barrett, Esq., M.D. Ebenezer Parkes, Esq., MP 
C. Archibald Chubb, Esq. Sir John S. Randles,J'P. 
Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., M.P. H. Arthur Smith, Esq. 
os | F. J. Hughes, Esq. Sir John W. Spear, MP, 
Howard Morley, Esq., J.P. H, Kingsley Wood. Esq. 


A BANQUET 
TO MEET 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, P.C., MP, 
will be held in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, London, on . 
Monday, Nov. 6th, 1911, at 7 for 7.30 p.m, 
SIR GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB, Bart., will preside, 
Nonconformist Unionists (Ladies as well as Gentlemen) wishing to be present 
should make immediate application for Tickets to 
Mr. G. MOORE WILSON, 9 Great George St., Westminster, S.w, 





to 12/6 per dozen. 











ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, LTD., 
40 P, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


TRAFALGAR DAY, 1911. 
“ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO HIS DUTY.” 
THE CHURCH ARMY 
Offers to every man and woman the opportunity of fulfilling 
his or her 
DUTY TOWARDS THE SUFFERING, STARVING, 
AND OUTCAST. 

For full particulars of numerous and varied departments of social 

and mission work, please apply te 

PREBENDARY CARLILE, Honorary Chief Secretary, Church| FU RNITURE 

\rmy Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W., 

to whom also all cheques should be made payable (crossed Barclays’). FOR CASH. 

Chief Needs:—FUNDS, Old Clothes, Orders for Firewood, Lowest Prices. 

Laundry-work and Needlework. Wm. SPRIGGS & Ca, uta, 

TO-DAY: your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys” 286-201 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health = : - - a =—=p 


aud vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 


of these pure milk and malted foods. 
THE “SPECTATOR.” 
MILK FSO0D No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. a cateaias - 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 

















Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 


The (6 3 
° Al lenbu rys Foods Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Sireet. Business Letters should be 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. addressed to Tas PusiisueEr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. | 2°", ¥7.0- 


CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPAGNE, | writing upon cocoa “THELANCET” described | MI E DOC, 
—— —— SCHWEITZER’S VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Deven. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: Bots. }-Bots 
“‘ All round it may be stated the in- C Fure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
a light Dinner Wine. The quality 
erease (in price) is about 30 per cent. of this wine will be foundequal to 14/6 8/3 
a pare f s as “GENUINE COCOA.” a ly sold at much higher 
= The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
BE CREM ENAY, 1 900 to Students, urged upon them to always Ss T. ’ ESTEP H E. 
uperior S, oldin 
Grand Vin., Extra Sec. give their patients bottle. On comparicon it will be 
72/= PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


SCH WEITZER’S found very surerior to wine 
VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904;C OCOA TINA 


usually sold at higher prices. 
Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. WHY? 
52/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
a BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon , 
Two admirable wines bought eeeeties’ - 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


RETIRING TO REST. - - Bury sated “ ; 
Paidt Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
direct on the French market at All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and | 7yiqi aie of 1 Dosen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
low prices—sold to you at 


COLONIES. All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
__low prices. nN Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co, Ltd, | ¥- SCHWEITZER & COw May | 1). Qi se anwpaNy 











The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly inereas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, 8.W 143 York Road, London, N. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Tuackenrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to sed the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, mison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 








CHARITY ORCANIZATION REVIEW. 
October, 1911. Price 6d. 





SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN PROVINCIAL TOWNS, 
VJ. OXFORD. By Miss Burts. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON UNEM- 


THE CARE OF GERMAN CHILDREN ABROAD 
AND AT HOME. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., LONDON. 





WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 
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OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


STORY & TRIGGS 


are now issuing a booklet on the 


THREE GREAT PERIODS OF FURNITURE 


under the title of 





“Replicas of Old English Furniture.” 


The book is divided into sections: 


JACOBEAN, QUEEN ANNE, and GEORGIAN, 
and contains illustrations of the styles of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. 


_—— 
All those interested in Period Furnishing 


are invited to write for a copy, which 
may be had free from 








STORY & TRIGGS 


152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE V. 


A Typewriter is judged by 
the work it does. Other 
Typewriters write, but— 


THE 


YOST 


Does Beautiful Work. 








FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 


Head Office :—50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EO. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 





STANLEY PAUL'S LIST. 


THE COSURGS. EDMUND B. D’AUVERCNE. Illustrated, 
16s. net. 


JEAN DE LA FONTAINE. FRANK HAMEL. Illustrated. 





16s. net. 
A TOUR THROUGH OLD PROVENCE. A. S. FORREST. 
Iilustrated with 108 Original Half-Tone and Line Drawings. 


Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


A WOMAN’S WINTER IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
CHARLOTTE CAMERON. Illustrated. Gs. net. 


AN IMPERIAL VICTIM. EDITH E. CUTHELL. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. 24s, net. 


FRANCE OF JOAN OF ARC. LT.-COL. ANDREW 6. P. 
HACCARD. Illustrated. 16/- net. 


OUR FIGHTING SEA MEN. LIONEL YEXLEY, 6)- net. 





SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


RED REVENGE CHARLES E, PEARCE 
EVERY DOG HIS DAY HAROLD AVERY 
GOD DISPOSES PELLEW HAWKER 
THE LOTUS LANTERN MABRY IMLAY TAYLOR 
THE LOVELCCKS OF DIANA KATE HORN 
THE CARDINAL NEWTON V. STEWART 
OUR GUESTS ST. JOHN TREVOR 
RUFFLES L. T. MEADE 
HODSON’S VOYAGE W. H, KOEBEL 
MARRIAGE OF LENORE ALICE M. DIEHL 
A PASSION IN MOROCCO CHARLOTTE CAMELON 
THE IMPERISHABLE WING MES, HAVELOCK ELLIS 
A PRISONER IN PARADIGE H. L. VAHEY 
WHEN SATAN TOCK FLEGH A. J. ANDERSON 
MADGE CARRINGTON “DRAIG GLAS” 





STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31 Essex Street, London, 





BOOKS THAT _COMPEL. 
BRITISH BATTLES 


A Series of twelve Monographs. 
(1) BLENHEIM. 
Cloth, each Is. net. Leather, each 2s, 6d. net. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, 











AN ENGLISHMAN IN NEW YORK Juvenal. 5s. at 


THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN 
Monroe Royce. 3s. 6d. net 


PRINCE AZREEL Arthur Lynch, M.P, 5s, net 
POEMS Charles Granville. 5s. net 
THE BOSBURY PEOPLE Arthur Ransom. 6s. 
MOTLEY AND TINSEL John K. Prothero. 6s. 
LOVE IN MANITOBA E. A. Wharton Gill. Gs. 





THE HUMOUR ws: UNDERMAN 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 
Please send post card for full list of forthcoming Publications, 





London: STEPHEN SWIFT & Co.,Ltd., 10 John St., Adelphi, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW LIs7T 
THE LATE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S LIFE. 

The Life of Spencer Compton Eighth 
Duke of Devonshire. 


BY BERNARD 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


YORKSHIRE POST. 
wt By masterly memoir. Ike book is ore which no student of politics can 
neglect. 
WISTERN DAILY PRESS. 


“ A tock which is e'mply invaluable to all ceri ous students of politics, As a 
book fcr fa:hlights on yclitics its value is unique.’ 


EVENING STANDARD, 
“Tere vclvmes cveht to Le read by all Englishmen who wish ,to recognize 
the natic1.al cLazacter in ore of its mest ccmplete embodiments,” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


“We conclude, as we tegan, by warmly reccm. mending Mr. Bernard Holland’s 
finely written biogra) hy to all students of recent political history.’ 


HOLLAND, C.B. 
32s. net. 


STANDARD, 
‘Mr. Bernard Holland’s portrait of this distin hed 
always be regarded as a masterpiece. . The political pr sere “14 
these volumes a storehouse of political wisdom.” nd in 
THE TIMES, 
“Mr. Holland's judgment of men and situations is good, 
knowledge and understanding of history and politics whi Py 
essentials in the biographer of a staterman. He knew his subject well, ang 


2 vols. 8vo. [Postage 74, 


has known how to present his character and personality,” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“Mr. Bernard Holland's bock is extremely interesting, not Only because the 
subject with which it deals in — interest, but becaure it is extremely w: 


u 


written. He tells us exactly what we want to know in an agreeable and dy. 


tinguished fashion.” 








THE FIRST EDITION Is EXHAUSTED. A SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY, 


Garibaldi and the 


Making of Italy, 


BY G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


[ Postage 64: 


SPECTATOR. 
‘“*Mr. Trevelyan has now completed his trilegy. We cannot imagine a better historian of the events and scenes which he has chosen 


for his labours. 


We congratulate him cn the acccmplishment of his task and thank him sincerely for the manner in which it has teenécre 


He has raid a fine tribute to Italian history, and made a noble contribution to English literature in his three memcrable vclumes, whicharg 


models of tow bicgrarhy and history should be conceived and written. 


THE TIMES. 
« .. . Such, in bald outline, is the story that Mr. Trevelyan elaborates in 
this fascinating volume with a wealth of illustrative detail.” 
DAILY MAIL. 
“ Thrilling indeed is this episcde in Italian history, and splendidly is it told. 
The mantle of Macaulay has descended in very truth upon his nephew.” 
MORNING LEADER, 
“Mr. Trevelyan has written an historical classic," 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
“‘Mr. Trevelyan’s book has a vivid literary style that carries the reader 
along as though in a romance, combined with the most minute aaj 
exhaustive historical research.” 


EVENING STANDARD. 


“Fine historian as Mr. G. M. Trevelyan is, he has never done anything better 
than this, the third of his volumes on Garibaldi.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GARIBALDI'S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Thousand.) 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. 
7s. 6d. net. 


With 


With 7 Maps and numerous Illustrations. (Ninth 
[ Postage 6, 


(Seventh Thousand.) 8vo 
(neg 


5 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 





The Religious Question in Public Educa- 
tion: a critical Examination of Schemes 
representing various points of View. By 
A'THELSTAN RILEY, M.A., MICHAEL E,. SADLER, C.B., 
M.A., and CYRIL JACKSON, M.A. 6s. net. 
[Inland postage 4d. 
The ArcupisHor OF CANTERBURY at the National Society 
Meeting, October 16th, 1911: “A book which he believed was going 
to be the most useful book on that subject which had seen the light 
Sor the last fifty years, edited by three men who were experts in 
the best sense. . . That book was exactly what they had been 
waiting P iad and w “wanting.” 








By E. D. LONGMAN and 
10s. 6d. net. 
[Postage 6d. Newt week. 


Outlines of Political Economy. By 8. J. 

CHAPMAN, M.A., M.Com., Professor of Political Economy 

Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[ Postage 4d. 


NEW STORY BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
The Mahatma and the Hare. A Dream 
Story. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Illustrations 


by Wiciiam T. Horton and H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. __ [Postage 4d. 


A being 


Pins and Pincushions. 
S. LOCH. With 43 Plates. 8vo. 





in the University of Manchester. 








A Hundred Years of Conflict: 
Some Records of the Services of Six 
Generals of the Doyle Family, 1756-1856. 
By COLONEL ARTHUR DOYLE, With 11 Illustrations. 
___ v0. 9s. net. [ Postage bd. 

The Maid of Orleans: A Play. By ROBERT 
HUGH BENSON. With lllustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

[Postage 4d, 








e%eAn Acting Edition without the Illustrations can be had price 6d.net. 


Memories and Studies. By the late Professor 
WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [ Postage 5d, 


Contents: Louis Agassiz—Thomas Davidson : a Knight-Errant 
of the Intellectual Life—Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography— 
Frederick Myers’s Services to Psychology—Final Impressions of a 
Psychical Researcher, &c. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, 438. OCTOBER, 1911. 8vo, price 6s, 
I. FOGAZZARO AND MODERN. } VI, THECAMORRAIN MODERN 
ot VIL. A CHISIS IN THE HISTORY 
OF COURT OF THE REPUBLICAN 


Ill, THE COLLAPSE OF THE : - 
FIRST COALITION. ve. ‘GOVERN MENT AED 
IV.FAMOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHIES | IX. GAMBETTA’S WAR OFFICE 


V. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE X. THE DUKE OF DEVON 
SEA, SHIRE. 


Il. THE HISTORY OF THE INNS 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
No. 104. OCTOBER, 1911. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


1.—Articles. 
ENGLAND AND SICILY IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. By 
Professor C. H. Haskins. ILI. 
FIREARMS IN ENGLAND IN THE FOURTEENTH CE¥- 
TURY. By Professor T. F. Tour. 
THE PANIC OF 1789 IN TOURAINE. By Miss M. A. Pict 
FORD. 
2.—Notes and Documents. 
The Weigher of the Exchequer. 
Chronicle Roll of the Abbots of Abingdon. 
Satrzer.—Cromwell and Sir Henry Vane. 
LL.D., and others. 
Reviews of Books. 


By J. H. Rounp, LL.D-A 
By the Rev. H. E. 
By Professor Fiets, 


Short Notices. 


—————— 





LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO.. 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.'s New Books 











. 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 


A DUKE AND 


The 
Wit 


HIS FRIENDS 


Life and Letters of the Second Duke of Richmond by the EARL OF MARCH 
hk 34 Illustrations, including 2 photogravure Frontispieces In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. 


The history of the second Duke of Richmond, who was a grandson of Charles the Second, and his Breton 


beauty, Louise de Ke 
under the editorship © 
yalue and interest. 


roualle, afterwards the Duchess of Portsmouth, is now told in the Duke's correspondence,’ 
f his descendant, the Earl of March, who has brought to light many letters of exceptional 
As a soldier the Duke was present at two great campaigns, while, at home, he maintained the 


hunting traditions of Goodwood, The numerous attractive illustrations have been reproduced from the family 


portraits in possession of the present Duke. 





on WEDNESDAY NEXT 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS 


By CANON TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE 
Canon of Worcester Cathedral, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
His Majesty King George V. 
With a Photogravure Portrait. In cloth giltand gilt top, 16s. net. 
The reminiscences of Canon Teignmouth-Shore, who has been 
Chaplain to three English sovereigns, contain some delightful 
stories and anecdotes, and he necessarily has much to say about 
Queen Victoria, King Edward, the Empress Frederick, and other 


notable persons 





“A Rare Fine Yarn” 


SIXTY YEARS 
Life and Adventure in the Far East 
By JOHN DILL ROSS 
In 2Vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With IMustrations 


“It is impossible to do full justice to the book in a review; the 
most and least we can do is to urge readers to get the book and 
assure them that it is a more enthralling, more human, at times 
more exciting, more quietly humorous, and more easily told story 
than any novel we have seen for many years.” Daily Chronicle 





THIS DAY 


PENELOPE RICH 


and Her Circle 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, with Photogravure and 
24 other Illustrations 

This great lady was the contemporary of that “ Bess” already 
made so famous in Mrs. Rawson’s . Bué Penelope Rich is 
of a very different type. As the ad of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
sister of the ill-starred Earl of Essex, the woman whose love for 
Mountjoy, the conqueror of Tyrone, proved her undoing, this 
brilliant, beautiful, short-lived woman passes like a dazzling comet 
across the last years of her epoch. On the setting forth of her 
sensational life, so closely bound up with the great folk of her day, 
the author has bestowed all possible sympathy and enthusiasm 


QUEEN JEANNE OF NAVARRE 


By P. F. WILLIAM RYAN 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. With Illustrations 





“An interesting, even an exciting, book. There is not a dull 
page init. From Clonet’s masterly portrait of the stern, melan- 
choly, determine1 face to the last page it is an enlightening 
monograph about the strong mother of Henry of Navarre.” Daily 
Express 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Love “A Masterpiece ad Mr. W. L. Covrtyey, in a review 


is the theme of Lucas Malet’s novel 


of 1} column in the Daily Telegraph, 


—the long-expected novel at last The Ist Edition of 20,000 Copies was nearly says:—“ Lucas Malet has studied 


atrived—‘ Adrian Savage’ is com- 
pelling, forceful. It beats, it bruises, 


sold out on publication. much and seen much, she under- 


it burns. It teaches—what? Tho A 2nd large Edition at Press. stands the world in which she lives, 


unwanted love of Joanna is the prin- 
cipal theme of this powerful book. 


Lucas Malet deserves high praise. © 
The book, asa literary structure, has rian 
every quality. It is a masterpiece 


she is able to give us pictures of 
men and women interesting in them- 


Sava 24 selves and full of the life-hlood of 
g humanity, and she has composed a 


Me ad: be - by the side of ‘Sir fine piece of work, which, like the 
“chard Calmady’ and ‘The Wages ‘ . Ten a 
of Sin.’ Her style is a model.” . By LUCAS MALET age Gy Sy hae: 





An Accidental Daughter 
COSMO HAMILTON 


For Henri and Navarre 
DOROTHEA CONYERS 


Mademoiselle Celeste ADELE F. KNIGHT 
Partners KATE HELEN WESTON 
[Nov. 1. 


The Dawn of All ROBERT H. BENSON 





The Third Miss Wenderby 
MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


Christopher RICHARD PRYCE 
[Nov. 1. 
Poppies in the Corm MADAME ALBANESI 
Flower of Grass KATHLYN RHODES 
The Evolution of Sara E. EVERETT-GREEN 
The Belle of Santiago G. B. BURGIN 


. 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 34, 35, 36 Paternoster Row. 


— 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKs 


JIMMY GLOVER: His Book. By JAMES M. 
GLOVER. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition. 

** One of the raciest books upon theatrical life and art that has been written.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 

DEATH. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Author of 

“The Blue Bird.” Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 

DE MATTOS. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE BLUE BIRD. A Pairy Play in Six Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations in Colour 
by F. CAYLEY ROBINSON, A.R.W.S. Crown 4to. Gilt 
top. 21s. net. [Second Edition in the Press. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By EDWARD 
THOMAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Second Edition. 
“* Mr. Thomas indicates with admirable force what Maeterlinck means to his 
age.”’—Morning Post. 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. by 


FRANK HARRIS, Author of “The Man Shakespeare.” 
With a Frontispiece in Collotype. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By the Hon. MAURICE 
BARING. With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. By Sir EDWIN 
PEARS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Sir Edwin Pears, who has spent a lifetime in the country and has always 
py a brilliant observer, writes well and his sincerity is attractive.’’—Morning 
‘ost, 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, in the Manchester Guardian, says:—‘‘The man from 
whom beyond all others one that knows Turkey well would desire to elicita 
book about that country is Sir Edwin Pears.” 


HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. by H. K. DANIELS. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARIA THERESA. by MARY M. MOFFAT, 
Author of “ Queen Louisa of Prussia.” With 20 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

** An unusually excellent piece of popular historical biography.”"—Daily News. 
“The charm of thia scholarly and attractive narrative consists in the many 
intimate touches from contemporary evidence.”’—Standard, 


THE HONEYMOON, a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD: a Year's life in and 
about an English Village. By TICKNER 
EDWARDES, Author of “ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A delightful book ; full of the love and knowledge of village life.”"—Times. 
“Mr. Edwardes writes with a simplicity and vividness that give a real sense 
of the open air.”’—Daily News, 

THE ART OF THE ROMANS. 
WALTERS, Author of “The Art of the Greeks.” With a 
Photogravure and 71 Plates, Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
15s. net. [Classics of Art. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. by E. V. LUCAS. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Fcap. 8vo, gilt top. 5s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
** Here once more we have Mr. Lucas at his best. His love for good litera- 
2 = good art is just as fresh as ever and just as sympathetic.’’—Daily 
cle, 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. 
Seventh and Cheaper Edition. Revised. Feap. 8vo. 65s. 


MR. INGLESIDE. By E.V. LUCAS. New and cheaper 
edition. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


FIRST AND LAST. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Feap. 
8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
@ “ we bm among the finest patriotic poems that our age has produced.’’—Daily 
raphic. 
THE CUP OF QUIETNESS. 
HAYES. Feap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A ROMNEY FOLIO. with an Essay and Notes by 
ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN, and 68 Plates in Photo- 
gravure. An edition limited to 100 copies. Imperial Folio. 
15 Guineas net. [Oct. 26. 


ETCHINGS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With 44 
Illustrations in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo, Gilt top. 
25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. Oct. 26. 


THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER. 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 28 Illustrations and 285 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. (Oct. 26. 


VENICE AND VENETIA. by EDWARD 
HUTTON. With 16 Mlustrations in Colour by MAXWELL 
ARMFIELD, and 12 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Oct. 26. 


By H. B. 


By E. V. LUCAS: 


By ALFRED 


PREVENTION AND CURE. 
MILES, M.A., Author of “The Power of 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL SOCI 
GRANGER. Crown 8vo. = etoay. Py ma 


CIRCUMSTANCES OR CHARACT 
Studies in Social Work. 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


) ’ 

JOHN BOYES, KING OF THE w 
KIKUYU. By JOHN BOYES. With 16 Mustratj , 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Oct 7 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. By wW. c. wiry 
With 52 Plates. Crown 8vo, Gilt top. 7s. 64. net. = 


[Nov, 2 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA, By E. 1.8 
HORSBURGH, M.A. With 16 Illustrations, Crown 4 

5s. net. [Nor, . 


THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. 3, jos:7; 
McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, g4 het 
“The author has gone to the best sources for his information, and he jy 
shown scholarship and insight in the use of his materials.’’—Nation ale 
“It is a model of what this kind of history should be.”—Morning eater, 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited and Annotated by C. D. Locock 
With an Introduction by A. CLU'I'TON-BROCK. 2 yols 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

Lil m s s ; 

Shelley's rok t= are 2 custate to take its place as the standard edition 

“The most complete presentment of the poet’s work.”"—Standard, 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY, 
By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations m 
Colour and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIEL), 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“This admirable volume is altogether a clear-sighted and well-considers 
resentation of one of the most remarkable chapters of nineteenth-century 
iterary life.’’-—Daily Telegraph. 


HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. By ps 

MELDRUM. With 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The book is delightful. Mr. Meldrum is wonderfully thorough and be 
writes admirably.’’—Morning Leader, 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. By cuinizs 
DAWBARN. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 64 net, 
“ The book is admirably alert and alive; at every turn the reader feels in the 
company of a man who knows the way.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“‘Mr. Dawbarn writes with a fulness and an ease which prove his title tole 
heard.”"—Daily News. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. }, 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. With 16 [lustrations in Colow 
by W. H. Y. TITCOMB. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ A personal narrative written with much literary skill.’’—Times. 
“Mr. Marriott, with a fine appeal to literature and art, conjures up delight 
fully ‘The Romance of the Rhine.’ ”—Standard. 


THE DANUBE. By WALTER JERROLD. With 2 
Illustrations in Colour and 18 in Monotone by LOUIS 
WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH LIBRARIES: the Making, 
Collection, and Use of Books during the 
Middle Ages. By ERNEST SAVAGE. With 52 Tihus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


JOACHIM MURAT MARSHAL OF 
FRANCE AND KING OF NAPLES. Ly A. Hll- 
LIARD ATTERIDGE. With 7 Illustrations and 3 Map. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. : 

“The author tells the story of the man with lucidity and picturesqa 
vigour.”’—Standard. 
** An able and fascinating account of an extraordinary character.”—Scotsma 


MARY TUDOR, UEEN OF FRANCE. 
By MARY CROOM BROWN. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Romantic History. 


A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 


Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. By H. Nobl 
WILLIAMS. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. by Akrilt 

HASSALL, M.A. With 29 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d.ne 

* There is a sanity about Mr. Hassall’s judgments which disarms criticisa 
and a knowledge behind them which renders them decisive.’’—Scotsman. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE XVII. CEN- 
TURY. By CECILE HUGON. With 12 Tilustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. _ 

* An admirably thorough piece of work, exhibiting a wide and curious 
gence of learning.”’—Manchester Guardian. : — 

“It is a good book in every part, and never fails on the instructive # 
Daily Chronicle, 


THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. _ By EDWi 
SHARPE GREW, M.A. WithTilustrations. Crown 8v0. Os 


By EUs? 
Concentrate 
[Oct. 96, 





——— 





METHUEN & Co., LTD., 36 


Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS. 





a 
THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality of 


By MARIE CORELLI, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Romance [Third Edition. 


; ing’”’ Marie Corelli returns to the inspiration which 
Be Lavy emg 4 it was the occult and psychic qualities of “‘ The 
frst ny Two Worlds” that gave to this oy woman her commanding 
Romance ong contemporary writers. “The Life Everlasting is a further 
position Ot athe realm beyond this material world, and deals with a strange 
excureis “of both mortal and immortal passion, propounding startling con- 
wee vere the causes of life and death, And all the while the book never 
a be a story, and an intensely fascinating story, 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. By ANTHONY 
HOPE. Crown vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
“Mr. Hope has, perhaps, never been happier in the piecing together of so 
y diverse characters. ’—Daily Chronicle, ‘ -, 
Baty ook is full of bright folk, sketched daintily and surely.”—Bystander, 
«Mire Maxon Protests’ isa brilliant and significant piece of work, with its 
artistry, its delicate irony, its clear-cut characterisation, and its smart 


Pall Mall Gasette. - . J 
ori will — omens the best of Mr, Hope’s stories,” — Westminster Gacette. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD BENNETT, 
“Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ae — [Fifth Edition in the Press. 


The book is packed with cleverness and every word is interesting.”— 


n d. . 2 P 
alien is most expressive, and its artistry of a rare and excellent 


ind.”—Pall Mall Gazette. bie : 
7 tt has established himself as a great novelist.”—Morning Leader. 

«* Hilda Leesways’ forms a worthy portion of what may be one of the finest 
trilogies in literature.” — Bystander, 


THE OUTCRY. By HENRY JAMES. Crown 8ro. 
6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
« sei dy, oilt, infinitely laughable.”—Daily News. 
pe ayo rchegr brie von k, of the total effect achieved by Mr, James 


i hant.”—Daily Chronicle, . * ; 
are Thee varactere and situations are touched in with all Mr. James’s elusive 
but unerring skill.”"—Athenzum. i 

“Th throughout is delightful and only far too short. 
— 7 —Saturday Review. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JoSEPH CONRAD. 
Crown Svo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“The book startles one by its amazing truth and by the intimate knowledze 
of the human heart that it reveals in its varied and masterly charactcrisation.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Here is the book that admirers of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work have been 
waiting for for some time now, A perfectly poised work of art. Mr. Conrad 
has given us cn able and convincing study of a soul in the cruel, remorseless 
grip of hate. He has never done anything better.”"—Morning Post, 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX: by E. ©. sOMER- 
VILLE anv MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experi- 
ences of an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 

[Third Edition in the Press. 
‘A wholly delightful excursion into Ireland . . . the savour and flavour and 
spirit of the Irish countryside eet for sport.’ —Times, Ls 
“The book is one long delight—but not long enough.”’—Evening Standard. 
“ A sporting novel, rich in humour, character, sentiment and romance, and 
written in the authors’ inimitable style,”"—Spectator, 


GOD AND THE KING. By MARJORIE BOWEN, 
Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown Svo. 6s. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 

“There can be no doubt of its artistic triumph ; William dominates the 
stage. Anoteworthy achievement.”—Morning Post. _ ; 

“Miss Bowen fascinates us to a greater extent than if she had written the 
most gorgeous of fictitious novels.”"—Daily Chronicle. _ , 

“The author has pictured with absolute and stirring truth to life the 
passions of two human souls, and in this way has vivified history with a glory 
and strength of imagination.” —Country Life, 


THANKS TO SANDERSON. by W. PEIT 
RIDGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“Another characteristic and charming story told with all its author's 
readiness of sympathetic humour and pathos.”"—Morning Post. — , 
“Mr. Pett Ridge shows again to the full his skill in characterisation and his 

unfailing humour and good feeling.” —Times. 
“All the old humour is here, and the writer strikes a truer note of pathos 
than perhaps he ever hag before,”—Daily Mail. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “Owd Bob.” Crown 
8vo. 6s, [Second Edition in the Press. 

“It has more than a touch of real poetry and romance.”"—Morning Post. 
“ A strong human norel, full of the truth of life." —Daily Mail. 


“The strong yet tender spirit of this remarkable story and its influence on 
one remain to be defined.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


, 
LALAGE’S LOVERS. by G. A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition in the Press. 
“Genuinely witty and sometimes humorous.”—Athenzum, 
One of the most laughable and delightful stories of the year . . . @ book of 
exquisite fooling.”’— Observer. 
* This bright and entertaining book is full of fun.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
4 book as full of laughter as any we have read this year.”"—Morning Post. 


THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. py VAUGHAN KESTER. 


With 8 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEBORAH. pry AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 
Author of “ Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 





GOPI, By HERBERT SHERRING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PETER AND JANE. by 8s. MACNAUGHTAN, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
nan clever story fully maintains the bigh level of its predecessors.’’~ 
enzum, 

** With its touch of comedy, its sound plot, and the verve and spirit of the 
whole action, the story will stand comparison even with its popular fore- 
runner.”—Scotsman, 

“ The two halves of the book are in striking contract with each other, and in 
each the author wins new laurels for herself,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DELPHINE CARFREY. by Mm. GEORGE 
NORMAN, Author of “Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
“An interesting ney | of feminine temperament.”—Morning Post. 
© “A very workmanlike book, sympathetic and enzaging.”—Morning Leader, 
“Mrs. Norman’s manner is quiet, deft, and comprelending, and Delphine is 
lovable,” —Times. 
“ A beautiful story written with art, observation, and humour.” 
—Country Life. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. by DoLF 
WYLLARDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. ([Fi/th Edition in the Press. 


*“ The problem is handled with subtlety and care.””"—Morning Post, 

“The book contains scenes of real beauty, almost of true passion, and in 
Leslie Mackett displays an unusual type of heroine.’’—Times. 

* The story is a-throb with interest and told with unrestrained freedom and 
re | athy.’’—Pall Mall Garette. 

“The story is told with delicacy and even with poetry,”’— Standard, 


GOCD BOY SELDOM. by OLIVER ONIONS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ The book is intensely modern, and the author’s satire has lost none of its 
brilliancy.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The tale is brilliant and full of brilliant a.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
“ The whole book is astonishingly well done — nobody but Mr,Onions could 
have ome _ tery = - ¢ the mind 
“ A clever book, full of adventures o: i but thought-compelli d 
distinctly a work of art.”—Daily Express, ? . —— 


DORMANT. by E. NESBIT, Author of “The Red 
House.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


on yx striking and unusual novel.”—Morning Leader. 
** It delights us because the Bohemians are such wholly delightful folk, and 
the dialogue is sq brisk aud entertaining,” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** The reader's suspense is splendidly maintained, and rises to a final thrill in 
the dramatic elucidation of the mysterious crime.” —Daily Te legraph. 

“What is good about the book is the vividness of it all, Mr. Horniman 
makes everything seem real.”’— Morning Leader. 

“ The novel displays constructive skill and there are both vigour and truth in 
the Parisian scenes,"’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LONELY QUEEN. by Hu. ©. BAILEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 

“ The book has life and go and rhythm, Mr. Bailey carries us throngh with 
an exhilarating swing that leaves us with quickened pulses.” —Daily Mail, 

“ The author has made Elizabeth and her spacious times live in this vivid 
and vigorous novel,’’—Truth. 

2 The ae — ehaahett’s character is quite masterly, and the vivid 
colouring and crowded life and the description of the movi evils are distin- 
guished for brilliance and power.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, a 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK. Crown. 
8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press. 
“ The tale is delightfully told and makes a most charming novel.”’"—Observer. 
“The author's insight is almost infallible aud her descriptive touch 
masterly.”’— Punch, 
“Scareely a page in it without some delicate touch of character.’’—Times. 
“All the minor characters are as admirably drawn as the principals, and 
there is not a dull page in the book,” —Athenzum, 


MARGARET HARDING. By PERCEVAL 
GIBBON. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“A clever and unusual story, designed to illustrate some aspects of the 
colour question in South Africa.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
“ A remarkably able and convincing piece of work.’’— Westminster Gazette, 
“Mr. Gibbon can see a picture — read a character; he can coin a phrase 
and imagine a situation; and the result is that he has produced a work which 
does not contain a dull page from beginning to end,’’—Times, 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. By MARY E. MANN, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“An extremely fine piece of work, and always delightful.”—Dundee Courier, 
“It is written with charm and dignity.’’—Daeily Mail, 
“Mrs. Mann is always a charming writer, investing even the commonest of 
plots with an atmosphere of sympathy,”—Athenzum, 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. by 
LLOYD OSBOURNE, Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson 
of “The Wrecker.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The mystery is well preserved to the end, and involves a lively train of 
incidents, The narrative is vivid, and the characterisation trenchaut,”~ 
Athenzun, 

‘For suppressed excitement and mystery, deepening at every pace, this 
romance could scarcely be excelled.”’—Irish Times. 

“ A vivid, polished, and full-blooded piece of romantic fiction.” — World. 

‘Told with a wealth of humour, a fertility of incident, and an originality of 
imagination that give zest to its every page. ’—Manchester Courier, 


A PAINTER OF SOULS. by DAVID LISLE 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
“ Asa first novel, it is a very unusual and finely finished piece of work.”— 
Westminster Gazette, 
“Tt is a full-Llooded tale and gives an impression of vivid life... areal and 
powerful story and a fine picture of social Rome,"’—Daily Telegraph. 











METHUEN & CO.. LTD., 36 Essex Street. London. W.C. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 


FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


ARMIES OF INDIA. : Illustrated by Major A. C. 
LOVETT. Text by Major G. F. MacMUNN, D.S.O., with 
foreword by LORD ROBERTS. Containing 70 illustrations 
in colour. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 signed and numbered copies, 
printed on hand-made paper. Price 2 guineas net. 


DEESIDE. Painted by WILLIAM SMITH, Jun. 
Described by ROBERT ANDERSON. Containing 20 full- 
page illustrations in colour and a sketch-map. Small crown 
4to, cloth, gilt tep. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HERB GARDEN. By FRANCES A. 
BARDSWELL. Containing 16 full-page illustrations in 
colour by the Hon. FLORENCE AMHERST and Miss 
ISABELLE FORREST. Cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. Painted by 
BERENGER BENGER. Described by HERBERT A. 
MORRAH. Containing 20 full-page illustrations in colour. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


PARTRIDGES AND PARTRIDGE MANORS 
By Captain AYMER MAXWELL, Part Author of “Grouse 
and Grouse Moors.” Containing 16 full-page illustrations in 
colour by Gzorax Rankin. Cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND LOVE OF THE INSECT. 
By J. HENRI FABRE. Containing 26 illustrations, 11 of 
which are full-page from photographs. Translated by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Large crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 


THE OPEN BOOK OF NATURE. A BOOK 
OF NATURE-STUDY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Rev. CHARLES A. HALL. Containing 16 full-page illustra- 
tions in colour and over 100 reproductions from photographs, 
as well as numerous illustrations in the text. Large crown 
8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


SEA-FISHING. By ©. O. MINCHIN. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


WHEAT-GROWING IN CANADA, THE 
UNITED STATES, AND THE ARGENTINE. By 
WILLIAM P, RUTTER, M.Com. (Manchester University). 
Containing 15 Diagrammatic maps and 35 charts. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF A CRITIC. By 
C. LEWIS HIND. Containing 32 full-page illustrations 
from photographs. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 





























GEORGE ALLEN & Co.’sNEW BOOK; 


(Incorporating Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., and George Allen & Sons) 
OCTOBER 30th. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF THE 


THE LIFE OF RUSKij 


By E. T. COOK. 
With Portrait. Two Volumes. 
Bie. na PP: Demy Bro, cloth 
This authoritative Biography will be unique, i a 
literary executors have placed at Mr. Cook’s eat Raskin’y 
all his Diaries, Notebooks, Letters, Memoranda, &c. unreservedly, 


OCTOBER 25th. 


THE RUSSELLS OF BIRMINGHAM 


In the French Revolution and in America, 1791-1814, 
By S. H. JEYES. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ¢; 
12s. 6d. not. ee 

These Memoirs are of singular interest, giving viyid pj 
of the late period of the Revolution as seen & ‘a oleae 


English family, whose after experiences under the Americay 








Republic are well worth perusal. 


BISMARCK’S PEN: 


THE LIFE OF HEINRICH ABEKEN 
Translated by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD 
and M. W. HOPER. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 400 pages cloth. 15g, not. 


This is one of the most important books of German 
Memoirs ever published in England, and might almost hy 
described as fifty years behind the scenes during the wonderfyl 
rise of Prussia to a great World Power. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI 
By Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, DD, 


Author of “The Bible of St. Mark,” etc. New Enlarged Edition, 
with 14 Full-page Portraits and Illustrations from contempora:y 
documents. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 7s. Gd. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
VERSIFICATION 


By Dr. MAX KALUZA, 
Professor of English at Kénigsberg University. Translated by 
A. C. DUNSTAN. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM: 


{TS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By F. FRANKS, A.F.S., A.C,P. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Frontispiece. 5s. 

The new and thoroughly revised edition will be found of great 
practical utility. A Bibliography and copious Index have been 
added, and a Portrait of Miss Franks from a statuette executed 
in Dresden. 

















THE FASCINATION OF BRITTANY. By 
L. EDNA WALTER, B.Sc, A.C.G.I. Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top. Containing 24 full-page illustrations. Price 1s. 6d. net. 





WHERE GREAT MEN LIVED IN LONDON 
Oblong fcap. 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


A. & ©. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. withts*Wieo. 
Quarterly. No. 299. Contents for OCTOBER, 1911. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Tux Passine oF THE Paritament BIL, 
I. A Unionist Virw. 
II, A Liners. View. 
Francis Tompson. By Albert A. Cock. 
Some Moprrn Martyrs. By W.S. Lilly. 
Tue Fisca, Powers or an Inise Paruiament. By Francis MacDermot. 
Porm: A Genera Communion. By Alice Meynell. 
Sr. Vincent oF Paunt anp THE Higutanps or Scortaxp, By Dom Odo 
Blundell, 0.8.B. 
CatuoLicisM AND History. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Fiona Macurop anp Ceitic Legenps. By Mrs. Reginald Balfour, 
A Great Frencu Bisnor, By Lady Sophia M. Palmer (Comtesse de 
Franquoville). 
Foreign Povitics or THe Day, By Lancelot Lawton. 
Some Recent Booxs. 
London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 














OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines :— 
Handley Cross, 1854; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

1553; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’Hall, LudgateHill. 





JUST OUT. 
OLD HENRY 
By J. L. LONGSTAFFE, 
Author of “ A Modern Orson.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 68. 


This Novel, written solely with the object of portraying a most 
curious and striking character, must still promote foxhunting and 
show that “men hunt the fox to save its life.” 


JUST OUT. 
DIDO: Her Visit to the Departmental 
Stores at Bagdad 


By SHAW MACLAREN. 


With Six Dlustrations in Colour by M. GREIFFENHAGEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. &s. net. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS | 
Translated by A. R. Allinson from the French of Camille 
Lemonnier. Illustrated in Colour by E. J. DETMOLD. Crows 

8vo, cloth, gilt top. 5s. 





—_ 








OCTOBER 25th. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. [Illustrated in Colour by 
E. J. DETMOLD. Special Edition on Arnold Hand-made Pape. 

Demy 4to, Parchment, with Designed Cover. 218, net. 
The “Life of the Beo” appeals alike to the many and to the 
fastidious few. The new edition is enriched by the strong 
delicate work in colour of Mr. Detmold, the well-known illustrator 
of Kipling’s works and of Aisop’s Fables, and is the only illu 
trated edition extant. 


GEO. ALLEN & Co., Ltd.,44-45 Rathbone Place. W. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 
The Story of Emma Lady Hamilton 


By JULIA 


FRANKAU, 


Author of “Eighteenth Century Colour Prints,” &o, 


30 Reproductions in Colour and 8 in Monochrome of famous Paintings and Engravings by and after 


Also 37 Photogravure lIilustrations of 
Printed on Hand-made Paper, 


Signed and numbered. Imperial 4to. 


wNSeUA REYNOLDS, Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE, ROMNEY, ANGELICA KAUFFMAN, Madame VIGEE LE 
—* MASQUERIER, WESTALL, and other contemporary artists. 
al and topographical interest printed in the text. In 2 vols. 
sumptuously pound in parchment, full gilt, Limited to 250 copies, 
$31 10s, net. 


he First American Civil War 
_{775-1778. With chapters on the Conti- 
nental or Revolutionary Army and on the 
Forces of the Crown. By HENRY BELCHER, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. With Mlustrations, 
coloured Maps and Plans. 2vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Hellenistic Athens. An Historical 
Essay. By WILLIAM SCOTT FERGUSON, Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard University. Svo. 12s. net. 


Man and Beast in Eastern 


Ethiopia. From observations made in 
British East Africa, Uganda,and the Sudan. 
By J. BLAND-SUTTON, F.B.C.S. With 204 Engravings on 
Wood. Svo. 12s. net. 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Mustra- 
tionsanda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking 


Glass. ByLEWISCARROLL. With 921!!ustrations 
by Joun Tennret, including 16 in Colour, 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Practice of Water-Colour 


Painting. Illustrated by the Work of 
Modern Artists. By A.L. BALDRY. With 38 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Distinguished Artists. Crown 4to. 
12s. net. 


The Baganda. An Account of their 
Native Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. 
JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With Illustrations and Plans. §&vo. 
lis. net. 


The Golden Bough: a stuay in Magic 
and Religion. By J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
in Six Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. 


Part Ul. The Dying God. One Vol. 10s. net. 


The Annual of the British School 
at Athens. No. XVI. Session 1909-1910. 
With Illustrations and 18 Plates. Crown 4to. 25s. net. 


: Laconia :—I. Excavations at Sparta, 1910, by R. M. Dawkins and 
- oodward. ; If. Topography : Bardorimia and North-Eastern Maina, by 
H. A. Onnerod; ILI, Pottery: Early Pottery from Geraki, by A. J. B. Wace. 
——A Journey in South Western Asia Minor, by A. M. Woodward and H. A, 


Coxtents 
A.M. W 









Ormerod.——The Latin Monuments of Chios, by F. W. Hasluck.——A French 
Inser'y tion at Adalia, by F. W. Hasluck. Some New Fragments of Attic | 
Building Records, by A. M. Woodward.——A Panathensic Amphora from 
Kameiros, by A. M. Woocdward._A Note on Herodotus VI., 83, and the 
Hybri ka, by W. R. Halliday.—~—Terra Lemuia, by F. W. Hasluck.——North 
Greek stivals and the Worship of Dionyses, by A. J. B. Wace.——An addi- 
tion to the Senmut-¥ resco, by R. H, Hall.——Some Dorian Descendants, by 


C. H. Hawes, ——Inseriptions from Praesos, by RB, C. Bosanquct.——A Clay 
Sealing from Egypt, by H. B. Walters, 


The Wonderful 
The Three C's. By E. NESBIT. 
by H.R. MILLAR. Extra crown 8vo. 68. 


Fairies Afield. ny urs. MoLESWORTH. With 
Illustrations by Gerrrups Demain Haumonp. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 


Garden, or 
With Illustrations 


MACMILLAN & 


Co.. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC MEMOIRS. 
BY FREDERIC HARRISON, 


D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 30s. net. 


H. M. HYNDMAN’S RECORD 
OF AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


With Portrait. Svo. 15s. net. 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagener, Translated, Indexed, &, by WILLIAM 
ASHTON ELLIS, Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Forty Years of Friendship as 
recorded in the Correspondence of John 
Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall 
during the years 185G—1895. Edited by 
CHARLTON YARNALL. With Portraits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of “ Peter Lombard” 
(Canon Benham). Edited by ELLEN DUDLEY 
BAXTER. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Corsican. A Diary ot Napolcon’s 
Life in his own Words. Arranged and Translated 
by R. M. JOHNSTON. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Song of Renny. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 


Ethan Frome. 4 New England Love Story. By 
EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The House of Mirth,” &c. 
Crorn Svo. 3s. Gd. net. 


The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO, Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


India and the Durbar. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Tus Times, May 24th, 1911. Svo. 5s, net. 


Vox Clamantis. 


crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Datmty Mar :—“ It is not often that political economists can charm and even 
entrance their readers, but ‘Numa’ does no less, We have enjoyed his book 
| from cover to cover.” 


By NUMA MINIMUS. Extra 


| ° 

‘The Choice. 

Ry ROBERT DOUGLAS. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*,* A plea for the contemplative life. 


Monopoly and Competition. 4 stuay 
in English Industrial Organisation. By HERMANN LEVY, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Heidelberg. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Wages in the United States, 
1908—10. A Study of State and Federal Wage Statistics. 
By SCOTT NEARING, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. Gd. net, 


LTD., LONDON. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


Vols. V.—VI., 1834-1852 (completing the work), Now Ready. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By LORD BROUGHTON (JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE). 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. With 
Portraitg 24s. net. 


VOLS. I. and II.—1786-1823. 24s. net. 
Vos rt and i 17ee 185s, B42. not, | Already Published. 


THREE GENERATIONS. Tie story of 
Middle Class Scottish Family. By HENRIETTA KEDDIE 
(Saran Tytier). Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 

Some years ago the reminiscences of a Highland lady attracted ve r wide- 
read interest, and the volume containing them went through several editions. 
iss Keddie’s is a corresponding work recording, not less faithfully and 
minutely, a somewhat different stratum of society in the 19th century in Fife, 
and concludes with tke author's recollections of a large number of distin- 
guished English and Scottish men and women with whom she has been 
ssociated. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
By JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, Late Fellow of All Souls, 
Edited by W. P. KER, Fellow of All Souls College. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM ANSON, 
Bart., M.P. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 

[Ready Neat Week. 

LYCIDAS. A MONOGRAPH. By the Rev. WILLIAM 

TUCKWELL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


**Lycidas ” has been described by Mark Patteson as the “ high-water mark 
of English Poetry and of Milton’s own production.” There is always & parti- 
cular interest in studies of the characteristic work of genius, and the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell is on this subject a fully-qualified guide. Besides an introduction, 
the little book contains a transcript of the original autograph, an analysis with 
commentary of the poesn, and illustrations from poets ancient and modern, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Ne. 429. OCTOBER, 1911. 6s. 
Ten Years oF THE AUSTRALIAN Britisa Dreromacy anp TeapR. By 
COMMONWEALTH. P. F. Martin. 


Supmanines, DEFENSIVE AND OFFEX- 
SIVE. 

Tus Poetry or WittuM Morris. 
By Percy Lupnocs. 

Tue Encusn Bistz, By G. C. 
Macavay. 

Ene.isu Cuurcn Law anp Divorce. 

Tus Insurance BILL; wits a Note 
on Hospitas by A, W. WEst. 

Tae Recent STRikEs, 


Git Bias. By Morton FuLterron, 


Tue Reat Gambetta. By the Appt 
Dimner, ° 


Terractna, By Prof. James Suit. 


Tue Maxine or Scortanp, By the 
Rev, A. J. CAMPBELL. 


Tur Growrm or MyrTxHoroeicat 
Srupy. By Saromon Rernacs, 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 


JUST OUT, A VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES BY 


CANON HORSLEY, 


ENTITLED 


“I REMEMBER” 


Memories of a “Sky Pilot” in the Prison and the Slum 
By JOHN WILLIAM HORSLEY, Hon. Canon of Southwark. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Canon Horsley’s large experiences have led him to produce a brightly written 
book, which cannot fail to interest. This volume contains three portraits, and 
an illustration of Clerkenwell Prison at the time of the Fenian outrage. 


JUST OUT 
MR. JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOK: 


JIM DAVIS. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author 
of “ Captain Margaret,” “Martin Hyde,” ete. Cloth, 6s. 


A romance of Smuggling in the Eighteenth Century, connected with Devon- 
shire and Kent, written in Mr, Masefield's breezy style. 


Books by THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


byt GOSPEL IN ACTION. SECRETS OF STRENCTH. 

3rd Edition. 8s. net. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net, Pa 

UNDER THE DOME. Is. net. " 
A Volume of Sermons preached THE MYSTERIES OF COD. 


in St. Paul's Cathedral, 4th 
Edition. ‘Ss. net. Cloth, Sn 60. net, Fagen, 


- 1s. net, 
BANNERS 
TAN FAITH, TRE CHRIS: | THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 


8rd Edition. 3s. net. age 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 
INTO THE FIGHTING LINE. oun cata, Gp wan vasuee. 


3s. net. Y 
THE AFTERGLOW OF A a 
GREAT REICN. A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 








Is. 3d. net. Cloth, 2s. 64d. t P » 
DEATH IN THE LICHT OF i> a. oo —— 
THE EPIPHANY. JOY IN COD. Price 2s.6a.nct, 





6d, net. Paver, Is. net. 
A Complete List of the Bishop of London's Books will be forwarded on application, 


ONWARD STEPS. The Incarnation and its Practical 
Teaching. By Exizanrta Worpsworts, late Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Most welcome. In her pages the old message takes a new meaning for the 
needs of to-day: it becomes living and inspiring, fresh and forcible.” 
—Church Times. 
“Tt is a golden little book ; we found it hard to lay it down.”"—Record, 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 
3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


MRS. BARCLAY’S NEW NOVEL 
(Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries Oct. 24, 


THE FOLLOWING OF THE STAR 
6s. 


With Coloured Frontispiece by F. H. TOWNSEND, 
*,* Mrs. Barclay’s “The Rosary” is in its 350th Thousand, 


VAGABOND CITY 
By WINIFRED BOGGS. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
[Third Impression 
mel. aim i i 
academe Ml Na 











THE MAUVE LIBRARY. 


A New Series of Stories of Sentiment—fresh, happy, 
and innocent. ‘ 


Each with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 2s, net, 


EVERYBODY’S LONESOME. 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. A sweet human story, with » 
cheering message to all lonely souls. 


A MELODY IN SILVER. 


By KEENE ABBOTT. A graceful and pretty story, del. 
cately and tenderly handled. 


THE END OF A SONG. 
By JEANNETTE MARKS. Coloured Frontispiece. 


“Before we are half way through we begin to know the of Bethel 
almost as we know those of Cranford.’’-—Morning Post. poole 


We will send a dainty little circular concerning “The 
Mauve Library” on receipt of your name and address, 








24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SKEFFINGTON’S NEW LIST. 
THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. 3,1. 


Hamitton Gisss, with a Preface by Cosmo Hamilton. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. [This day. 
This delightful book cannot fail to please all who are interested in i] 
Among the many contents are :—A Fresher’s Wine, The Strangers’ Debate, Trial 
Eights, The Lecture, The Gentle Art of Ragging, The Torpids, Going Down, The 
Boat Race, The Landlady, In Regard to Divvers, The Scout, The Rowing Man, Ths 
Poor Man, The Blood, The Slacker, The Hooligan, Cornstalking, The Sheep and the 
Goats, The Last Night, &c. 
“Hardly a city in England but will feel lifted up by the veracious pictures 
we owe to Mr. Gibbs’ vivid penmanship.”’"—Morning Post, 


SHORT PLAYS FOR SMALL STAGES. 3, 
Cosmo Hamutton. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 2s. net. [This day, 
A volume of Short Plays for Amateurs by this eminent Author. 
MORE GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. 
By Jim’s Wir (Mrs. Nugent Jackson). Price 2s. 6d. 
Dedicated to the BISHOP OF LONDON. A third series of these most popular 
and stirring Ballads, 
THE BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By G.H. Trencu, Author of “ The Crucifixion and 
Resurrection.” Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. [This day. 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURES. By Grorcum™ 
Forpg, Author of “A Goodly Heritage.” With Preface by 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Tatzort, Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8v0. 
Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. [This day 

A Simple History of the S.P.G., with Illustrations. A book of absorbing interest & 
all who are in any way interested in Missionary work. It is brimful of authentic 
adventures and anecdotes, 


London: SKEFFINCTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand 
Publishers to His Majesty the King. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W: 
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HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 





Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST 





FROM 


two GOOD NEW BOOKS ON CHINA. 
da oe a 


MR. ELLIOT GRIFFIS’ Exhaustive Book 


CHINA’S STORY 


myth, Legend, Art, and Annals. 65s. net. 
7 formerly of the Imperial University of Tokyo, 





The author, a a . 

back to the origins the great nation, an 
oy —_ of its development to the present century, 
ex 


completing @ history of over 4,000 years. 


the Author of “ The Great Wail of China.” 


FiGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA. 


Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Ti dear Geil has visited the capitals, and in his book 

i. en aaniete sketch of present conditions. The 
» of the growth of militarism is fully discussed, and 
ities and literature also receive attention. The author's con- 
Fusions in regard to the present state of the political situa- 
tion of China are worthy of careful and immediate consideration. 


sig 





“New Book by the Military Correspondent of 
“The Times” 


ESSAYS and CRITICISMS 7s. 6a. net 


Times.“ & series of studies of the highest interest. . . . The author’s 
views on certain of our uaval problems deserve the most careful study. 

Morning Post,—‘ Am invaluable addition to our military history, and one 
which should be read and studied by all who imterest themselves in questions 
aiiecting His Majesty’s land forces.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The writer (of the review) hopes that all and sundry 
will read from cover to cover the volume in which so much Imperial strategic 
wisdom and foresight has been collected.” 


NEW VOLUME OF LETTERS BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER 


LETTERS of an ENGLISHMAN 3s. 6a. net 


Daily Mail.— Vigorous and distinguished essays. . . . His (the essayist’s) 
virility, his sanity, his contempt for cant and catch-words, his strenuous 
devotion to England, recall at every turn the robust utterances of Dr. Johnson, 
A book that makes a deep appeal to all who love the national traditions, The 
letters are a veritable masterpiece.” 

Observer.—“ This book of masterpieces. Pray get it, good reader, unless you, 
too are of the perfunctory mass to whom the word English no longer makes any 
peculiar ap As a stroke of work for national traditions the book demands 
gratitude as well as admiration.” 








CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN By John A. Gade 
Illustrated. 15s. net. 

An important contribution to the literature both of travel and description 
of architecture. The author has spent much time in Spaim and given a close 
and enthusiastic study to the great Spanish cathedrals of Salamanca, Burgos, 
Avila, Leon, Toledo, Segovia, Seville, and Granada, eight of the most beautiful 
buildings im the world, 


THE INFLUENCES OF CEOCRAPHIC ENVIRON- 
MENT By Ellen C. Semple 


Medium 8vo. 700 pages. 18s. net: 

PART CONTENTS :—Operation of Geographic Factors in History. Classes 
of Geographic Influences. Society and State im Relation to the Land. 
Movements of Peoples in their Geographical Significance. Geographical 
Location. Geographical Boundaries. Coast Peoples. Oceans and Enclosed 
Seas. Man's Relation to the Water. The Anthropo-Geography of Rivers, ete. 





A Volume of New Essays on Modern English Poetry. 


POETRY and PROSE (°:;) By Adolphus A. Jack 

The Times.—“ Mr, Jack’s book is well worth reading. He has real power of 
thought, and has seriously applied it to poetry, so that he is always saying 
striking things worth remembering.” 


By Reeinaup A. Bray, L.C.C., Author of “The Town Child,” 
etc. Crown Svo. Sg. net. 
Times.—“ The problem already felt acutely in London and large towns has 
how appeared even in the country town and village, and to those who doubt 
its extent or seriousness we commend this most instructive work.” 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NARRATIVE 


By Atrrep Dwieut SHEFFIELD. 68, nef. 


_Schoolmaster.— The book offers substantially the entire Qid Testament 
Narrative arranged in its due sequence as a history of Israel.’* 








MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 7.02. net ‘Edith Sichel 
THE NEW EUROPE 1789-1889 “Sc. Reginald W. Jeffery 
NIETZSCHE AND ART 4. @d.uce = A. M. Liudovici 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MICHT BE 
(3rd Impression) 4s, 6d, net Edmond G. A. Holmes 
The CORNER of HARLEY STREET 
4s, 6d. net Peter Harding, M.D. 


6th Impression of a series of delightful letters by a medical man, 





The OXFORD and 
CAMBRIDGE Review 


Just Published 2s. Gd. net. 





OCTOBER 1971. 





UNIONIST PROSPECTS 
The Right Hon. F. E. Smith, MP. 


EMIGRATION and IMMIGRATION 
Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P. 
The TRUTH about the DREADNOUGHTS 
Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 


The TWO ROMES of TO-DAY 


“A Delle Rive.” 
MEDIEVAL BYWAYS 


IV, SUDDEN DEATH AND DOCTORS 
Mr. L. F. Salamann, F.S.A, 


The EDUCATION of STUDY 
“Tu Ne Cede Malis.” 
The POEMS of GOD _Rev. A. Smythe Palmer, D.Dy 


The EVANGELISATION of 
PARIS SINCE the SEPARATION 
M. Georges Goyau 


KINETIC and POTENTIAL SPEECH 
Mr. Arthur Ransome 


The LAND and; the PEOPLE 
Sir Herewald Wake 
‘““PRINCE ROMAN” Mr. Joseph Conrad 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





NEW FICTION. 6s. each. 
IN THE DAYS OF SERFDOM Leo Tolstoy 


The Daily Chronicle says: “The whole range of profane litera- 
ture contains no stories more beautiful. Come even lower than 
the unearthly beauty of these stories to such a tale as “God’s 
Way and Man’s” here presented in the collection so ably trans- 
lated by Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer Mande. Observe its power, its 
perfect proportions, its touches of signifieant detail as marvellous 
as the brushwork of a Flemish Primitive, and then name, if you 
can, any other story writer who could have made this master- 
piece.” 


THE LITTLE GREEN GATE stetia catiaghan 


(5s.) [2nd Impression, 
Mr. Puncw says: “The old problem of the conflict, between love 
and duty, which, I have an idea, can only be solved rightly by 
those who, like Peter and the lady of the garden, are wise and 
strong enough to see that they are one and the same thing. Let 
me advise you to lift the latch of ‘The Little Green Gate,’ and learn 
for yourself... the story, which Stella Callaghan tells with so 
much understanding, of the beauty and sadness and humour of 
life.” 


A WHISTLING WOMAN 
A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE 
LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES ford Madox Huetfer 


87,000 Copies already sold in England and America, 
QUEED (6th Impression) Sydnor Harrison 
THE LONG ROLL (3rd! mpression) 
THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA 
THE SHRINE OF SEBEKH 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM 
(4th Impression) 


THE MARRIAGE OF BARBARA 
THE HONOURABLE PEGCY 


(2nd Impression) 


ALISTAIR: a Romance 


Robert Halifax 


Corra Harris 





Mary Johnston 
I. Britten Austin 
Ignatius Phayre 


Mrs. George Wemyss 


Frankfort Moore 
G. B. Lancaster 


Maria Star 





London: CONSTABLE & CO, 


Ltd. 10 Orange Street, W.C. 
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Ward, Lock & Co.’s Autumn Fiction 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. At all Libraries and Booksellers, 
IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE A. W. Marchmont, 


“A novel of absorbing interest, full of exciting incidents. The plot is developed very cleverly, and there i ' 
love theme.”—North Devon Journal. as y ere is a delightfy 


ONE OF THE FAMILY Keble Howard, 


“In the diversions and difficulties of a newly married couple, varied by the introduction of a well-meaning but 
misunderstood friend into the family circle, Keble Howard has a congenial theme. He has an excellent story to ae 
a story of amusing complications and of not a little sentiment.”—Daily Graphic. + 


FORTUNE’S FOUNDLING L. G. Moberly, 


“Fortune’s Foundling,” by Miss L. G. Moberly, author of “Joy,” “The Sin of Alison Dering,” ete., is full of s 
human interest and emotional scenes. Quite the most tensely interesting and fascinating romance this popular author 
has written. 


A QUEEN OF THE STAGE Fred M. White, 


Plot and counterplot are always to be expected from Mr. Fred M. White, and he has furnished them galore jn this 
new story in which the exciting interest is tensely sustained. 


CARLTON’S WIFE Effie A. Rowlands. 


“A story as pleasing to read as any of Miss Rowlands’ previous books—and that is saying a good deal.”—Southport Guardian, 


THE BRIDE OF DUTTON MARKET Marie C. Leighton. 


“The plot is skilfully worked up with intensely dramatic situations, and the novel should prove a very popular one.” 
—Cork Eeaminer, 


THE PROTECTOR Harold Bindloss. 


“Mr. Bindloss is to be heartily congratulated upon his latest novel. It is a fine piece of work.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE SOUL OF MARGARET RAND L. T. Meade. 


“This story is full of life and action, and is written in the delightful style which characterises Mrs. Meade’s works.” 
Trish Independent. 


FALSE EVIDENCE E. P. Oppenheim. 


“It is a capital story, and one which a reader will be loth to lay down, for its interest will hold him from the first page 
to the last.”—Reading Standard. 


SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR Louis Tracy. 


“Mr. Louis Tracy may congratulate himself on having written something which will greatly enhance an already high 
reputation. We are inclined to think this is the breeziest book he has given us.”—Eastern Morning News. 


LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST Robert Barr. 


“ Clever, original, and told with all their author’s verve and freshness, the stories will pleasantly pass many idle hours, and their 
all-round excellence will be fully appreciated.”—Liverpool Post. 
NEW NATURE BOOK BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Fully titustrated by PAUL BRANSOM. 


MORE KINDRED OF THE WILD 


“Under the guidance of Mr. Roberts, we have often ventured among the wild beasts of the land and sea, and we hope to do so 
many times in the future; Mr. Roberts loves his wild nature, and his readers should love it with him.”—The Atheneum. 


THE NOVEMBER 
WINDSOR 


CONTAINS :— 
Powerful Complete Story by H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


Contributions by 
EDGAR WALLACE ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
FRED M. WHITE OWEN OLIVER 


The Nature Pictures of ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
A WEALTH OF GOOD STORIES. VALUABLE ARTICLES. 


—— 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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